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TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1954 


Unirep Srares Senate, Suscommirrer To 
INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
IntrerRNAL Securtry Act AND OrHer INTERNAL 

Security Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the caucus 
room, the C ‘apitol, Senator William E. Jenner, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner, Watkins, Hendrickson, Welker, McCar- 

ran, Johnston, and McClellan. 

Also present: Alva C, Carpenter, counsel; J. G. Sourwine, counsel 
for the Senate Judiciary Committee; and Dr. Edna Fluegel, profes- 
sional staff member. 

The Cuamman. The committee will please come to order. 

General Clark, would you please take the witness stand? Will you 
be sworn to testify, sir? Dc you swear that the testimony given in 
this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

General Ciark. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MARK W. CLARK, GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED) 


The Cuairman. General Clark, your bravery, acumen, and achieve- 
ments in the military service of your country have won for you the 
well-deserved tributes that have marked your distinguished career— 
on that score I can only add, for myself and my colleagues, that it is 
both a privilege and a pleasure to meet again so illustrious a soldier. 

There is another phase of your activity “for which I doubt that you 
have received official decorations—but I knew that it has required a 
very special kind of courage to speak when you might have remained 
silent, to try to alert the American people to the enveloping dangers 
when such action was frowned upen, to continue to speak out and to 
risk the smears with which such service is too frequently rewarded. 
You addressed the American people in 1947 on the basis of your ex- 
perience in negotiating with the Russians—and events have demon- 
strated that you were right. Again in your first book, Calculated 
Risk, you pointed out that the Russians “wanted to kee p things boil- 
ing”; that “there is nothing the Soviets would not do to ac hieve world 
domination,” but that “when mpteaies with strength and deter- 
mination, they stop, look, ard listen.” Your words were not heeded. 

Once again you have addressed the American people, in your second 
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book, From the Danube to the Yalu, in even more pressing and more 
measured terms. ‘There you say: 


Gradually as I watched the Russians make important gains at our expense 
in Europe, an uneasy, frightening suspicion entered my mind. I could see that 

neessions favorable to the Russians had been made. I had the evidence that 
Communists had been planted in our Army to try to sap the power of the United 
States through well-conceived campaigns to demobilize too quickly. * * * The 
nagging fear was that perhaps Communists had wormed their way so deeply into 
our Government on both the working and planning levels that they were able 
to exercise an inordinate degree of power in shaping the course of America in 
the dangerous postwar era. I could not help wondering and worrying whether 
we were faced with open enemies across the conference table and hidden enemies 
who sat with us in our most secret councils, 


I note that the uneasiness you experienced in Europe has been 
augmented by your assignment in the Far East, where, under instruc- 
tions, you signed “an armistice without victory”; an armistice which, 
you point out, the Communists needed and we wanted because we 
lacked the determination to win. You further state: 


I fully agreed with MacArthur that we should not have allowed the enemy a 
sanctuary north of the Yalu. I never changed my opinion. * * * The time for 
decision in Korea was the day the Chinese Government threw its legions into 
the fighting. * * * 


Why did “the mightiest and most benevolent power on earth” yield 
“little by little for a short bit of tr anquillity, a false dream of secu- 
rity”? ‘Whence came “these concessions to weakness and fear” which 
“frustrated and bedeviled Americans who had to execute policy over- 
seas after the war”? You describe the process well: 


In Austria, in Germany, and in Korea I watched the Communists struggle to 
advance their campaigns by methods short of a war that would involve Russia, 
the seat of Communist power. In each country I felt that we of the free world 
tackled the problems individually, worked to tidy up one nasty situation at a 
time, without fully meeting the enormity of the master plan designed to destroy 
us. In each country our enemies used each conflict, big or little, as an incident 
9 promote their campaign, to gain a little ground, to sow seeds of dissension 
among us, to frighten some more people on the edge of the Iron Curtain. 

And everywhere we im m sed. We counterpunched. We waited, anxiously, 
to see what the Russians wo ld do next. They led and we followed. 





But why? Were no voices raised in warning and in protest? Did 
our sons not fight to win with the same courage Americans have always 
fought to wint Why were our wise men rejected; why did the 
bunglers and worse prevail? Why was victory denied? Who are 
these fabricators of fear who serve the enemy so well, who, while 
undermining our national morale, our will to victory, give aid and 
comfort to the enemy by advertising our imagined weakness and his 
consequent strength? After each concession, each defeat, there is 
the appearance of new resolve—next time we will stand firm. And 
then the “softening up’ process begins all over again. Why? And 
who? And when and how will it end? 

That you have pondered these questions with grave distress is clear 
from your published statements. We of this subcommittee share your 
concern and your uneasiness. It is for that reason that we have asked 
you to appear here today. Our concern is with the present danger— 
and the future. If we are not to succumb to the Red wave of the 
future, if this time the past is not to be prolog to onrushing disaster, 
we must scrutinize our recent history closely to identify the sossible 
subversion, the gross unrealism, and the unadulterated stupidity that 
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have brought this great Nation to such grave jeopardy that our secu- 
rity, our very existence, is menaced, 
eneral Clark, you have served this great Nation in war and in 
eace and again in war in Africa, in Europe, and in the Far East. 
n the last tragic decade you have hal the anxieties and the frustra- 
tions of the man out front, at the conference table, as well as on the 
battlefield. ‘Foday we are asking you to share with us your knowledge, 
your observation, and your judgment, in still another implementation 
of the dedication you made many years ago: “Duty, honor, country.” 

General Clark, will you give for us your full name? 

General Crark. My name is Mark Wayne Clark, general, United 
States Army, retired. I am the president of The Citadel, a military 
college of South Carolina, lecated at Charleston, S. C. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Carpenter, you may proceed with the ques- 
tioning of General Clark. 

Mr. Carrentrer. Would you give us a brief description of your past 
experiences ¢ 

General Ciarxk. I was raised as an Army brat. My father was in 
the service, graduated from West Point. I went to West Point in 
1913. Upon graduation in 1917, I served as a company commander of 
infantry in World War I in France. I was in the army of occupation 
in Germany. I went through the routine duties of an officer in peace- 
time, attending all of our service schools. Before World War IT, I was 
on duty in Washington with General McNair when they set up the 
Army Ground Forces. 

Then I went overseas with General Eisenhower as his deputy in 1942 
to England. I was his deputy in the North Africa invasion. I was 
then given command of the Fifth Army, a new army to be organized 
in North Africa, and subsequently commanded it at Salerno. I was 
in command of the Fifth Army and the Fifteenth Army group which 
comprised the Fifth and Eighth Armies during the campaign in Italy 
up until the time that we took the surrender of the Germans in M: Ly 
of 1945. 

I then was designated as the American commander in Austria and 
the high commissioner of my Government. After 5 years of wartime 
service and immediate postwar service in Europe, I came home and 
commanded the Sixth Army on the west coast and later was the chief 
of the Army Field Forces which had the responsibility of training 
our Army and from that position was assigned as the commander in 
chief of the Far East and the United Nations Command in Korea and 
Japan. 

When I signed the armistice in July of 1953, I decided that after 
40 years of service that was a good time to turn in my soldier’s suit. 
I requested retirement. I have retired and I now am located in a 
peaceful pursuit of training young men for future service to their 
country. 

Mr. Carrenter. I would like to go back now to the Italian campaign. 
Were you consulted in regard to the Italian situation prior to Moscow 
and the Teheran Conference? 

General CrarK. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Were you ever consulted on American policy to- 

ward Italy while the fighting was in progress? 

General Ciark. Yes, to some extent. Although I did not have a 
political adviser at my headquarters, General Ersenhower did. at the 
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next senior headquarters—a man by the name of Robert Murphy whom 
I had been associated with in North Africa. I was in close touch with 
him and I kept fairly well in touch with the political situation in 
Italy during the fighting. 

Mr. ( Carrenter. Did you have reason to note the Russian activity 
in that area? 

General Ciark. During the early stages of the Italian campaign, my 
Government indicated that it would like to send a Soviet mission to 
Italy. My views were asked and I, realizing that the Soviets were 
fighting on our side at that time and knowing nothing to the contrary, 
said, “I have no objection to their sending a military mission with the 
Fifth Army,” which they did. They were with us most of the war. 

Mr. Carventer. Did you notice anything peculiar when they visited 
the partisans in Italy? 

General Ciarxk. It soon became apparent why they were there. Mr. 
Vishinsky was sent also at that time as the political representative of 
the Soviet Union. We had indications later; as we would fight and 
capture an Italian town, this Communist delegation was interested 
in going in after our troops had liberated it to organize it for com- 
munism. 

Mr. Carpenter. How far did you push forward in your Italian 
campaign ¢ 

General CLark. We landed my Fifth Army at Salerno, and we went 
all the way up to the Brenner Pass. We went the whole way. 

Mr. Carrentrer. What was the effect of not pushing the Ttalian 
campaign to its logical conclusion ; that is, the invasion of the Balkans? 

General Criark. I thought that was the logical conclusion. The 
subject was suggested to me by Mr. Churchill, by General Alexander, 
and Mr. Tito came over from Yugoslavia to confer on the subject of 
our troops pushing across the Adriatic into protected beachheads, 
He would furnish help and we would move off to the east toward the 
Russians rather than to take most of my strength away from the Fifth 
Army and go into southern France. 

I might say that at the end of the Teheran Conference President 
Roosevelt, when he came back, sent a message to me to meet him in 
Sicily, which I did. I was told at that time that a decision had been 
made to go into southern Fr: ance at the appropriate time, for coordina- 
tion with General Eisenhower’s landing in Normandy, and that I had 
been designated as the commander of the southern France invasion. 
I held two posts during many months of the Italian campaign, with 
part of my staff planning for southern France. 

After we captured Rome, it became apparent to me, when we had 
the Germans on the run, that it was an abortive plan to go for the 
wrong goal, as I considered it, into southern France, where there were 
few Germans; and the rest were bottled up by Italy and Switzerland 
and the Vosges Mountains. But the best plan would have been to go 
as Tito and the British had recommended. I agreed. That is, into 
the Balkans with my Fifth and Eighth Armies. I believe there would 
have been an entirely different postwar period. We would have been 
in Vienna and Budapest before the Soviets. 

Mr. Carrenter. Were you consulted on the problems that were 
coming up at Yalta? 

General Crarx. No, sir; I was not. 
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Mr. Carrenter. What effect did the Polish decision have on your 
Polish troops? 

General Ciark. It was a tragic decision. I had a man by the name 
of General Anders, a lieutenant general who commanded over a hun- 
dred thousand Polish troops—magnificent fighters, men who had been 
touched by the Russians, most of whom had been incarcerated in their 
prisons and had escaped. Their parents had been liquidated in Poland, 
their homes destroyed. They hated communism and the Russians. 
They were willing to fight. They hated the Germans as well. They 
were good soldiers. 

I had them poised ready for an attack on Bologna up in the Po 
Valley to play an important part in conjunction with my American 
troops. When the decision was announced, General Anders, their 
commander, came to me at night and spent the night with me in my 
little track actually weeping over the effect that it would have on the 
morale of his troops. He asked me at that time during his moments 
of desperation if I would withdraw my Polish contingent from the 
line, put them in concentration camps, do anything 1 wanted with 
them, but they could not go on and fight under these conditions. 

We sent him up to London to talk with people up there. We per- 
suaded him that the best course of a soldier was to take the adversity 
and the bitter and to continue to fight, which he did, but it really was 
a shock to the morale of those troops. 

Mr. Carrenrrer. Did you have any demobilization demonstrations 
in your command at the end of the war? 

General CLrark. My command at the end of the war moved into 
Austria. When the demonstrations began, my headquarters was 
located in Vienna. ‘There had been some demonstrations prior to that 
time in Germany, I recall, and I was very much disturbed that some 
of my soldiers might march on my headquarters demanding they be 
returned home. I knew that would give great comfort to the Soviet 
troops who were right there with us, and it weuld be a devastating 
blow to the morale of the Austrians who looked to us as their liberator. 

So we did everything we could to forestall, to tell our men why we 
were not able to send them all home and demobilize them. Actually, 
there was no march on my headquarters. The group sent a telegram 
back to the President of the United States, and to Members of Con- 
gress. I think they included Drew Pearson and some other commenta- 
tors in their distribution list protesting abeut being kept in Austria 
and alleging many of the men had no real jobs and ‘the generals were 
keeping them there because they wanted more to command. That 
was the effect of the telegram. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Were these demonstrations fomented by Commu- 
nist acts? 

General Crark. My belief was that there was at least one Commu- 
nist organizer who fomented this particular demonstration. Our 
Intelligence agencies were activated and had been active. The result 
of their investigation led me to believe that at least one man was the 
Communist erganizer who had been a member of the Communist 
Party, had been with my Fifth Army during the war, behaving and 
waiting for the opportunity to do the most damage and cause me the 
most embarrassment. 

Senator Wetker. May I inquire? 
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The Cuairman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Werker. General Clark, you stated about the telegram 
being sent to Members of Congress and to certain columnists and 
writers and Americans. Would you testify for the record that some 
of those people, whether they be Members of Congress or columnists, 
returned favorable reports asking that the boys be sent home imme- 
diately ¢ 

General CLark. I am unable to testify to that. I do not recall the 
action that was taken. As I recall, the Department of the Army or 
the War Department asked me to make a report on it. But what the 
other repercussions were, I do not recall. 

Senator Henprickson. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henprickson. Were these demonstrations all on the part 
of troops! Were there any officers involved ? 

General Crark. There were no officers involved. We were very 
lucky, I felt, in Vienna to get away with it as light as we did. That 
was about the only thing. I immediately ran down these instigators 
and appointed them, as enlisted men, on a board of officers to investi- 
gate where were the officers or men in my command who were per- 
forming unessential duties. J told them if they would bring in a list 
of such people, I would order them home immediately. 

‘The Cuairman. At this point let me interrupt to state it is the policy 
of this committee not to name any individuals unless they have been 
brought out in executive session, so I will ask you not to name any 
individuals. 

General Ciark. I have not done so. 

Senator McCarran. Unless what? 

‘The Cuarrman. Unless it has been brought out in executive session. 

Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jonnston. Speaking of the demonstrations with the boys 
wanting to come home, is that not customary after the fighting is over ¢ 
It is easy to get a crowd to get up momentum to want to go home. I 
remember in the First World War you and I were both in the army 
of occupation. You would hear the yell “When do we go home?” 
So it would be easy to get a crowd to start something about getting 
back home after the fighting is over. 

General Ciark. Certainly, after every war every soldier wants to 
come home. The manifestations are different after different wars. 
I think you referred to World War I, but I never saw any demon- 
strations after World War I that resembled those that took place in 
marching on headquarters in Germany as happened after World 
War Il. 

Senator Jounsron. What I have reference to, though, is that it is 
human nature when you stop fighting there is a tendency to want to 
go home. 

General CLark. There is no question about it. 

‘The CnairnMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Carrenter. General Clark, the subcommittee is much interested 
in certain references you make in your books to zones of occupation 
in Austria and surrender bargains, circumstances surrounding your 
attendance at the London and Moscow meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. I shall now read an exchange of correspondence 
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between the subcommittee and the Department of State on these 
matters and ask for your comments on specific points. 


Exursit No. 444 
JUNE 9, 1954. 
Hon. THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Morton: Gen. Mark Clark’s recent book, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, raises certain questions of interest to this subcommittee. In that con- 
nection I would appreciate the following: 

1. Documents which would shed light on the decision taken in the spring of 
1946 to grant the Russians the entire north bank of the Danube River in spite 
of the protests ef Gen. Mark Clark (see Mark Clark’s book for his account of 
this incident), Copies of the orders General Clark mentions. 

2. Any documents that would explain the position taken by the Department 
on the Danubian barges in the fall of 1946, which decision apparently overruled 
not only General Clark but the President himself. (See Mark Clark’s beok for 
his account of this incident.) 

3. The messages to General Clark signed by Secretaries Byrnes and Marshall 
in connection with his attendance at meetings of the Council ef Foreign Ministers. 
Clark states that these messages were subsequently denied by Secretaries Mar- 
shall and Byrnes. The original copy of the message wilt presumably indicate 
in each instance who drafted it. (See Mark Clark’s book for his account of 
this incident.) 

Sincerely yours, 
WILuLrAM FE. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internat Security Subcommittee. 


Exnursit No. 445 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 14, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR JENNER: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 
9 in which you refer to certain statements in Gen. Mark Clark’s book and re- 
quest the Department to furnish you certain documents with respect to these 
statements. 
I have asked that the material in the Department’s files be collected for me. I 
will communicate with you further on this matter, 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


ExuHipsit No. 446 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 14, 1954. [Date stamped.] 
Hon. WILLIAM FE. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
United states Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JENNER: Reference is made to your letter of June 9, 1954, and 
my acknowledgment of June 14 with respect to Gen. Mark Clark’s recent book 
From the Danube to the Yalu, and your request for certain information in 
regard thereto. The delay in replying substantatively to your letter was caused 
by the inaccessibility of the records and the difficulty in locating them. The 
specific matters raised by you are commented upon below in the numerical order 
in which they appear in your letter. 


1. Zones of occupation 


General Clark states in his book that originally the American Zone of Austria 
included both banks of the Danube from the vicinity of Linz to Passau and 
that the north bank of the river was ceded to the Russians by the United States 
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Government, over his protests. The facts, as disclosed in the Department's 
records are as follows: 

The only agreement on zones of occupation in Austria was negotiated in 
1945 in the European Advisory Commission in London. The Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union were 
represented on the European Advisory Commission. Numerous proposals were 
presented to the Commission for the occupation of Austria, among them one 
which would have included the entire Province of Upper Austria in the United 
States Zone. Under this proposal the United States Zone would have included 
only that portion of the north bank of the Danube which lies within the 
boundaries of that Province. On April 4, 1945, the Soviet representative on the 
European Advisory Commission offered a counterproposal which, among other 
things, provided for the inclusion in the Soviet Zone of that part of Upper 
Austria referred to in General Clark’s book. After due consideration by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the State, War, and Navy Departments and pur- 
suant to their agreed views, the United States representative on the European 
Advisory Commission (the American Ambassador at London) was informed by 
the Department of State, on May 1, 1945, that in the view of the United States 
Government there was no military objection to this Soviet proposal. Final 
agreement was reached in the European Advisory Commission on July 9, 1945, 
after protracted negotiation. This agreement was accepted by the United 
States Government following approval by President Truman on July 20, 1945. 
A copy of this agreement, which includes pertinent maps, is enclosed fer your 
information. 

\ careful search of the Department’s records fails to disclose any protest 
concerning this matter sent in by General Clark It should be borne in mind 
in this connection that General Clark’s normal line of communication would 
have been through military channels and it is possible that he submitted protests 
through those channels. During most of the period of the London negotiations 
General Clark was commanding Allied forces in Italy. It is understood that he 
did not move his headquarters from Italy to Austria until sometime after July 
5, 1945, on which date the combined British-United States headquarters, 
Fifteenth Army group, in Italy, was disbanded and the United States contingent 
of the United States occupation forces for Austria created. 

Danube barges 

General Clark refers in his book to a conference with President Truman in 
September 1946, at which time he was told by the President to retain custody 
of the Danube River barges which the Germans had assembled in Linz during 
the closing days of the war. He relates that, following his return to Vienna, 
instructions were received from the State Department to give the boats to 
Yugoslavia; that he communicated with Washington and told the State Depart- 
ment that President Truman had agreed that we should keep the barges. He 
then relates that the State Department sent him a stern order “to carry out its 
instructions, return the barges or else.” 

The Department’s records indicate that sometime in October 1946 President 
Truman asked General Clark during a visit te Washington whether we were 
still holding the Danube barges. In response to General Clark’s reply that we 
were, the President told him to “keep them.” It had also been the view of the 
Secretary of State that the barges should be held pending outcome of the Paris 
Conference. The conference at Paris approved recommendations for inclusion 
in the Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian treaties of clauses providing for 
freedom of navigation on the Danube and it was the view of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Byrnes, that the occasion of this decision by the Paris Conference 
called for the return of the Danube barges belonging to Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, the barges being needed to assist in 
the economic rehabilitation of those countries. 

Consequently, President Truman, upon the recommendation of Secretary 
Byrnes, approved on November 38, 1946, the return of these barges. This deci- 
sion was implemented by directives sent to General Clark through military 
channels, The Department has been unable to find in its records any complaints 
or protests received from General Clark, who was at this time serving as United 
States High Commissioner for Austria, in regard to this matter. It is possible 
that the records of the Department of the Army may contain additional informa- 
tion in regard thereto. 
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8. London and Moscow Conferences 

This item refers to General Clark’s statement that two Secretaries of State, 
Byrnes and Marshall, told him that their names were signed to some important 
messages sent to him without their knowledge. He refers specifically to mes- 
sages instructing him not to take his own staff from Vienna to London for a 
meeting of the Austria treaty deputies in January 1947 and to similar instruc- 
tions concerning the staff to go to Moscow for the Council of Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting in March 1947. General Clark concludes this reference by stating 
“apparently someone in the State Departmert had taken action on these mes- 
sages without the knowledge of the Chiefs.” 

The Department's records indicate that in December 1946, General Clark 
expressed a desire to take 15 members of his military staff to London where he 
was to serve as United States deputy for the Austrian treaty negotiations. How- 
ever, General Clark was advised of Secretary Byrnes’ expressed desire that the 
United States delegation be kept as small as possible and a message dated 
December 29, 1946, was received from General Clark in respense thereto in which 
he stated that he was most anxious to comply with the wishes of the Secretary 
with regard to the size of his staff in London. In this message, General Clark 
submitted a revised list of nine persons whom he wished to take with him to 
London with the statement that he would order up others from Vienna as 
necessary. General Clark’s revised list was accepted by the Secretary of State 
and General Clark was se informed by cable on January 6, 1947. The Depart- 
ment’s records indicate that this cabled message was signed personally by 
Secretary Byrnes. 

The Department’s records indicate that General Clark recommended that he be 
accompanied to Moscow by a staff of six. Subsequently, 2 additional persons 
were added to his recommendations, making a total of 8. Three of the individuals 
so recommended by General Clark were officers of the Department of State. 
The Department’s records indicate that General Clark’s recommendations were 
reviewed personally by Secretary of State Marshall, head of the United States 
delegation to the Moscow Conference, and that in a cabled message personally 
approved by him, General Clark was informed on February 21, 1947, of the 
Secretary's desire to hold the military representation to a minimum. In this 
message General Clark was advised of Secretary Marshall’s approval of tlie 
assignment of five persons to accompany General Clark to Moscow where the 
latter was to serve as one of the deputy members of the United States delegation, 
The Department’s records further indicate that in the end General Clark was 
accompanied to Moscow by six members of his staff from Vienna. 

Inasmuch as the information contained in this letter was extracted from the 
Department’s classified records, it would be appreciated if you would treat this 
information as confidential. 

Sincerely yours, 
Trruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Exurert No. 447 
JULY 21, 1954. 
Hon. THruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of July 14, 1954, replying to my letter of 
June 9, 1954, requesting documents covering certain episodes mentioned in 
General Clark’s book, From the Danube to the Yalu, is hereby acknowledged. 

The request was for documents and names, your reply is a summary. Since 
the substance of the inquiry was cevered in two published books, Calculated 
Risk and From the Danube to the Yalu, and since your letter covers nothing 
but the Department’s version of the substance, I can see no justification for the 
“confidential” classification. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM BF. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee. 
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Exnuipit No. 448 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internal Sccurity Subcommittee, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR JENNER: I have your letier of July 21 in which you refer to 
my letter of June 14, 1954. You point out that since the substance of your 
inquiry was covered in two published books, you see no justification for the 
“confidential” classification. 

I regret that my request that the contents of the letter be treated as confidential 
may have inconvenienced your committee. I am glad to withdraw that request. 
The committee may make such use of the information as it desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 

At this time I would like these to be made part of the record. 

Chairman Jenner. They may go into the record and become a part 
of the record. 

(The letters referred to were marked exhibits Nos. 444-448, having 
been read in full for the record, were filed for reference. ) 

Mr. Carrenter. I shall direct my question to the letter from the 
State Department marked “Exhibit 446.” Am I correct in assuming, 
General, that your recent book, From the Danube to the Yalu, was 
cleared with the State Department? 

General Ciark. It was. 

Mr. Carpenter. In that event, the information in question must 
have been assembled, assuming a proper job was done. 

General Ciark. I would assume so. 

Mr. Carrenter. In regard to point 1, I here introduce the enclosure 
sent to us by the State Department—that is, exhibit 449—noting that 
it contains a fragment of the English text and the full text in French 
and Russian of an agreement signed July 9, effective July 24, 1945. 
The full English text has been clipped from another source by the 
committee’s staff and is here introduced as exhibit 450. 

The Crairman. Both may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 

(The document received from the State Department and now iden- 
tified as exhibit 449 is a portion of a pamphlet entitled “Treaties and 
Other International Acts, Series 1600; Austria; Zones of Occupation 
and the Administration of the City of Vienna; Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Other Governments, Signed at 
London, July 9, 1945; Entered Into Force July 25, 1945.” 

(The reverse side of the cover page identifies the document as 
Department of State Publication 2861, 
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(The document, as received, begins with p. 3, par. 6, as follows ?) 
Exursir 449 


3 [No. 1600] 


6. The present Agreement has been drawn up in quadruplicate in 
the English, Russian and French languages. All three texts are 
authentic. 

7. The present Agreement will come into force as soon as it has been 
approved by the four Governments. ['] 





The above text of the Agreement between the Governments of the 
United States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom and the Provisional Government of the 
Freneh Republic on the Zones of Occupation in Austria and the 
Administration of the City of Vienna has been prepared and unani- 
mously adopted by the European Advisory Commission at a meeting 
held on 9th July, 1945. 

Representative of the Government of Representative of the Government of 


the United States of America on the the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
European Advisory Commission: on the European Advisory Commission: 


Joun G. WINANT. F T Govsev. 
Representative of the Government of Representative of the Provisional Gov- 


the United Kingdom on the European ernment of the French Republic on 
Advisory Commission: the European Advisory Commission: 


Ronaup I, CAMPBELL R Massie. 
LaNcAsTER House, 


Lonpon, 8.W.1. 
9th July, 1945. 





1 Notices of approval dated as follows: by the United Kingdom July 12, 1945; 
by France July 16, 1945; by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics July 21; 
1945; and by the United States of America July 24, 1945, 
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COrTZAMEHRE 
MEZZY MPABUITEXECTBAM CORLMHEHHHX MTATOB AMMPHKM, CONSA 
COBETCEUX COUMAMUICTIGECHIX PECIYBiMK M COELMHEHHOTO KO- 
POJEBCTBA M BPEMEHHMIM{ MPASUTETBCTBOM SPAHLYSCKOR PEG- 
TYBIMKM O SOHAX OKKYTIAUII 3 ABCTPMM MM OB YIPABIEWM 
TOPOZOM BEHA. 


I, Mpasurezporsa Coezunenuux Itatos Auepuim, Comsa CopeTckne 
Coltuenuctuueckux Pecmyénux u Coeanneruoro Koposes tsa SeruKobépuTa@- 
um “u Cepepxuol. Mpmanzum u Bpewmennoe MpasuterpcTso Spaxuyscnol. Pece 
MyOMUKH COMIACHINCL O TOU, YTO6H TeppuTOpuA ABCTpPUK B rpaHuuax, 
cytiecTpopapmux Ha SI gekaépax 1937 roze, 6uza OKKyNiIpoRaHa BOOpyxeH@ 
HEMM OWleMa CoezunenHEx Itatosp Auepuxit, Copsa CopetcKux Counanuc- 
Tuveckux Pecnyémux, CoezuHenHoro KopoxescTsa “ SpamiyscKoii Pecny6< 
NUK. 

2. Aria uenewt oxxyneuum TeppuTopua ABcCTpMK paszerAeTCA Ha cre~ 
a“yomue weTupe SOHN, MO OAHOL us KOTOpHX 6yZeT OTBEZEHO KargzOl Ma 
ueTipexX Zeprap, @ TAKKe BUReIMeTCA B OCObHIi palionH ropogz Bena, koe 


TOPHh SAHIMACTCR COBMCOTHO BOOPyXCHHHMM CILIAaMM WeTHpeX Zepzas: 


CerneponocTrounan Tposmunna Huxusa Asctpua, 3a uckIDweHMemw ropoza 
COBETCKAS/ SOH&. 
Sena, Ta wacTS mponunuwt BepxuHAd ABCTpia, KOTOpAaR 


Fak morasauo Ha 
mpteraeno’: KapTe HAXOAMTCA Ha Nesom Gepery JyHan, M MpoBMHUMA Bype 
wat 
AY. 
reHmauz, KOTOpaA CymecTBOBata ZO LZexpeTa oT 1 OK= 


tTaépa 1933 roza OTHOCHTeHHO MoueneHIt rpanw B 
AscToun, SAEMMADTCA BOOpyzeHiMUM CiuIaMM Consa Co- 


BeTCENX ComumeamicTiiwecKUx Pecmy 61K. 


Ceneposemannan Tposunusia Sanbyu6ypr KM Ta GacTh NpPOBKHIGS Bepxusn 


30Ha. ABOCTDIA, KOTOPAA HAXOAUTOCR HA Mpanom Oepery Lynaan, 


Kax MOK@3@HO RA SAHMUADTOA BOOPyZCHHLMK Cmaum CoezMHeHHHX [[TaTos 
Tpwteraenoi: Kap] 
te "A", AuepuKst. 


(4) 
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Sanannast s- OUposuunum Tupozb wm Popaprzbéepr sanmuabrca 
CKeanA/ SOHG. 

BOOpyxeHuHMMH OMMaMK SpaNNysoKOw Pecnyéruxu. 
Kak toxasaHo Ha 
npureraencit KapTte 
of 


Prnas/éputanckan/ Mposmuuma Kepuutus, skmpyea BooTowuntt Tupom, 
30Ha. 

M Mpopunnun [tupia, 8a MCKIDYeHMeM NpOBMHIMM 
Kak TloKasaHo Ha 
mpwteraemok Kapte Byprenztauz, kak ona CytecTBsoBana Zo Lexpetra 
A". 

ot I oxtaépa I9S5 roza, saHmanTca Boopyzex= 


Hwm cMulemt CoegunenHoro KoporesctTsa. 


lopez Bena. 
TeppuTopua ropogza Bewa, Kak MoKasaHoO Ha Mpumaraemoh Kapte "3", 


pasxermmeTca Ha crexzymmue wactu: 
Paiionn JeonorpzmTagtT, Bpuruttenay, Snopuazcazop:, Bugex nu Paso 
PHTCH SOHMUAMTCA BOOpyxeHHNMM CiuIaMm CopeTcKoro Consa. 
Pasion Holiday, Nosedmragt, XepHantec, Amwseprpyuz, Bepuur. uw 
Zeoruur sanmeaNTca BOOPyReHHNMM CMIEMM COeAMHeEHHWX lTaTOB AmepMKK. 
Pajioun Mapwvexurps:, Nemmur, opudxayc, BKIpuad PyzombGoxeiu, 
“ OTTAKPHHE SAHMUANTCA BOOPyXeCHHNMM CuNaMM SpaHttyscKokh Pecnyémuxn. 
Pationw TuTumar, ‘laprapetTex, cefznuur, JiaHazmTpacce u SmumepKEer 
SABNMANTCA BOOPyXCHHNMM ClLIammM CoezuHeRHOrO KopozescTsa. 
Paiion Mauepe WTagT saummeeTcR BOOpyxeHHNMM CHaM TeTHpeX 


nepxan. 


3. Tpanimiaum werzy soHaMM OKKyTIanu, 38 MoKMOYeHMeM PpaEMy 
ropoza Sena M MpoBunumt byprentanz, OyzyT Te, KOTOpHe yCTaHop.e= 
HH Tocre BCTyMmienma B oury Zexpeta or 1 oxtTaédpa 1938 roxa OTHOOK- 
TeEXBHO VUV2ueHeHUA pony B ABcTpuM. Tpamiajaum ropoza Bena u mpo- 
BUHUMM Byprewteuxz 6yAyT Te, KOTOpHe CymecTBOBaNM Ha SI ZeKadpa 
1937 roza. 

4. JIA OCOBMECTHOTO yMpaBreHua ropozou Bexa coszaetca Mezco= 


DsHEuve CKAA Kouenszatypa, COCTOAMAA MS WeTHPEX KOMCHZAHTOB, HASHA= 


NQCMUX HX COOTHETCTEYNILM rraSHOKOMaHAYHOJOGt. 
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3,= 
5. Aspoxpom B TYIbH BMeCTe CO BCeMM NpMHasiexammam emy 


yoTanopxaum m OdopyzoneuMemM 6yzeT HAXOAMTLOR NOX AUNHUCTPATMB= 
HM M OMe€paTMBHNN KOHTpONeM BOOpyXeHHEX CHI CoequHeHHNX ITaToB 
Avepuxm, Aspozpou B IpexaT pueote cO BCeMM UpMHagmexamnim emy 
YCTAHOBKaMM KM O6OpyzOBaHMeM 6yAeT HAXOAZMTLCA NOX agmMiMcTpaTUB= 
HEM U OMepaTMBHHM KOHTPONeM BOOpyXeHHHX CHI CoeguHeHHOrTO Kopo= 
TeBCTBA ANIA COSMEOTHOTO NONBSOBaHMA 6PMTAHCKMMM U Opaby3scKmun 
BOOPyZCHHHUM CMIaMi. BoOpyxeHNne CHIN M ZONZHOCTHNe AMA OKKy= 
nupypmuux Aepras 6yzyT nmorpsosaraea cBoéoznmM uM 6ecIpenatoTseH= 
Hid AOCTYMOM K GdpORpOMaN, OTBERCHHMM ANA SAHATUA MK UCMONAbLSOBA- 
UMA COOTBeTCTByDIUNM Aepxrapawt. 

6. Hacroazmee CormameHie cocTapreHO B YeTHpeX OKSeMMNApAX 
Ha €HTIILICKON, pyCCKOM M @paudysckom AsuKax. Boe Tp TeKoTa AB@- 
AADTCA AYTCHTMUHIDM. 

7. Hacroamgee CormaleHve BCTYIUT B Cluly, Kak TOIbKO OHO 6yzeT 


YTBepTACHO YETHDDUA TIpaBurerscTBaAun. 





BuuenmpmpexzeHum TexcT Cormameuma mexgzy UpasmtTetcTsamu Coe-= 
auueuunx Iratos Auepuxu, Copsa CopeToxux Couuatuctuaeckux Pec- 
Ty6aux mu CoezuHeHHoro KopozesoTpa &M BpemeHHNM IIpaBuTe..bCTBOM 
¢pannyscKo% Pecmy6auxm O sOHAX OKKyMauMK B ABCTpum KM O06 yrpaB.e] 
HIM ropoyzom Bexa MoxzroTOBIeH M exuBOrAacHO MpMEAT Espomeicnoh 
KoncympTatyaHot Kommecueit Ha sacezaHim, cocroasmemoa 9 unig 1946 
TOG. 


pez crapurerb IpexzcTasuTerb IIpexzctasurexz,  UpexcTasuTrerb 
IIpasuretboTtsa  IipasyrerbcT3sa IIpasuTersetsa Bpemexioro 


CoeAzuHeHHHX Consa CospeTCKuX CoexzmHeHROoro IiIpasuTrerEcT Sa 

liratos Amepuxm CommMatucTuueckuX KopomesctTsa ?pannyscxoit 

s Esporelicxoit Pe crry61“k B Epponestcxohm  Pecity6muxu 

KonoyabTaTusxot 5 Espomeiicxo% Koncyxzpratusnokt B Kepomelicxolt 

Komuc crits KOHCYABTATHMBHOM Kowscoun: KOHCyIbTATUBHOR 
Komiic cunts KomMccua: 


atts 8. Wamach (Kirn, Pmt | Cm fbell [.Wn7A f 
Q 


AAHKACTEP XAYC, 
JOHZOH. 
9 mora 1945 roza. 





1 The above signatures are: John G. Winant; F T Gousev; Ronald I, Campbell; 
R Massigli. 
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ACCORD ENTRE LES GOUVERNEMENTS DES ETATS-UNIS 
D’AMERIQUE, DE L’UNION DES REPUBLIQUES SOCIALISTES 
SOVIETIQUES, DU ROYAUME-UNI ET LE GOUVERNEMENT 
PROVISOIRE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE SUR LES 
ZONES D’OCCUPATION EN AUTRICHE ET L’ADMINISTRA- 
TION DE LA VILLE DE VIENNE. 


1. Les Gouvernements des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, de ]’Unien des 
Républiques Socialistes Soviétiques et du Royaume-Uni et le Gouver- 
nement Provisoire de la République Frangaise sont tombés d’accord 
pour décider que ]’Autriche, 4 ]’intérieur de ses frontiéres telles qu’elles 
existaient le 31 décembre 1937, sera occupée par les forces armées 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, de l’Union des Républiques Socialistes 
Soviétiques, du Royaume-Uni et de la République Frangaise. 

2. Aux fins d’occupation, l’Autriche sera divisée en quatre zones, 
dont une sera attribuée & chacune des quatre Puissances; Vienne 
formera une région spéciale qui sera occupée conjointement par les 
forces armées des quatre Puissances: 


Zone Nord-Est (Soviets) La province de Basse Autriche, 4 l’excep- 
(voir carte “A’’.en an- tion de la ville de Vienne, la partie de la 
nexe) province de Haute Autriche située sur la 
rive gauche du Danube, et la province du 
Burgenland, telle qu’elle existait avant 
la mise en vigueur du Décret du ler 
octobre 1938 concernant les modifica- 
tions de frontiéres en Autriche, seront 
occupées par les forces armées de l'Union 
des Républiques Soeialistes Soviétiques. 
Zone Nord-Ouest (Etats- La province de Salzbourg et la partie de 


Unis) (voir carte “A” en la province de Haute Autriche située sur 











annexe) la rive droite du Danube, seront occupées 
par les. forces armées des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique. 


Zone Quest (France) Les provinces du Tyrol et du Vorarlberg 
(voir carte “A” en an- seront occupées par les forces armées de 
nexe) la République Frangaise. 

(7) 
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Zone Sud (Royaume- [a province de Carinthie, y compris le 

Uni) (voir carte “A” en Tyrol oriental, et la province de Styrie, 4 

annexe) exception de la région du Burgenland 
telle qu’elle existait avant la mise en 
vigueur du Décret du ler octobre 1938, 
seront occupées par les forces armées du 
Royaume-Uni. 

Ville de Vienne Le territoire de la ville de Vienne sera divisé 

comme suit en quatre secteurs : (voir carte “B” en annexe). 


Les arrondissements de Leopoldstadt, 
Brigittenau, Florisdorf, Wieden et Favori- 
ten seront occupés par les forces armées 
de l’Union des Républiques Socialistes 
Soviétiques; 

Les arrondissements de Neubau, Josef- 
stadt, Hernals, Alsergrund, Wahring et 
Dobling seront occupés par les forces 
armées des Etats-Unis d’Amérique; 


Les arrondissements de Mariahilf, Pen- 
zing, Funfhaus (Rudolfsheim compris) et 
Ottakring seront occupés par les forces 
armées de la République Francaise; 


Les arrondissements de Wietzing, Mar- 
gareten, Meidling, Landstrasse et Sim- 
mering seront occupés par les forces 
armées du Royaume-Uni; 


L’arrondissement de Innere Stadt sera 
occupé par les forces armées des quatre 
puissances. 


3. Les limites entre les zones d’occupation, 4 l’exception des limites 
de la ville de Vienne et de la province du Burgenland, seront les limites 
existant aprés la mise en vigueur du Décret du ler octobre 1938 con- 
cernant les modifications des limites administratives autrichiennes. 
Les limites de la ville de Vienne et de la province du Burgenland seront 
celles qui existaient le 31 décembre 1937. 

4. Une Autorité Interalliée de Gouvernement (en russe: Komenda- 
tura) composée de quatre Commandants supérieurs, nommés par les 
Commandants en Chef respectifs, sera établie pour diriger conjointe- 
ment l’administration de la ville de Vienne. 
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5. L’aérodrome de Tulln, ainsi que toutes les installations et facilités 
s’y trouvant, sera administré et exploité par les forces armées des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique. L’aérodrome de Schwechat, ainsi que toutes 
les installations et facilités s’y trouvant, sera administré et exploité 
par les forces armées du Royaume-Uni. pour étre utilisé en commun 
par les forces armées britanniques et francaises. Les forces armées et 
fonctionnaires des puissances occupantes auront libre accés aux 
aérodromes respectivement désignés pour étre occupés et utilisés par 
elles, 

6. Le présent Accord a été établi en quatre exemplaires, en anglais, 
frangais et russe. Les trois textes sont authentiques., 

7. Le présent accord entrera en vigueur dés que les quatre Geuverne- 
ments l’auront approuvé, 





Le texte ci-dessus de l’accord entre les Gouvernements des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique, de l’Union des Républiques Socialistes Soviétiques, 
du Royaume-Uni et le Gouvernement Provisoire de la République 
Frangaise sur les zones d’occupation en Autriche et |’administration 
de la ville de Vienne a été préparé et adopté 4 l’unanimité par la Com- 
mission Consultative Européenne dans sa séance du 9 juillet 1945. 

Le Représentant du Gouvernement des Le Représentant de l'Union des Répu- 


Etats-Unis d’Amérique 4la Commis- _blique Socialistes Soviétiques a la 
sion Consultative Européenne Commission Consultative Européenne 


Joun G. WINANT. F T Govusetv. 


Le Représentant du Gouvernement du Le Représentant du Gouvernement Pro- 
Royaume-Uni 4 la Commission Con-  visoire de la République Frangaise 
sultative Européenne & la Commission Consultative Euro- 

péenne 
Ronawp I, CAMPBELL R Massicu1, 


LancasTER Hovse, Lonpres, $.W.1, 
9 juillet 1946, 
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ExHIbit No. 450 
[S. Doc. 123, 81st Cong., 1st sess.] 
A Decape ofr AMERICAN ForeIGN POLICY 
Basic DocuMENTs, 1941-49 


Prepared at the request of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
staff of the committee and the Department of State (pp. 610-612) 


AUSTRIA* 


102. ZONES OF OCCUPATION AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CITY OF VIENNA 


Agreement Between the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Kingdom and the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public, July 9, 1945? 


1. The Governments of the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Provisional Government of the French Republic have agreed that 
the territory of Austria within her frontiers as they were on 31st December, 1937, 
will be occupied by armed forces of the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the French Republic. 

2. For the purposes of occupation, Austria will be divided as follows into four 
zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the four Powers, and a special 
Vienna area which will be jointly occupied by armed forces of the four Powers: 


North-Eastern (Soviet) The province of Lower Austria with the exception 

Zone of the City of Vienna, that part of the province of 
Upper Austria situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, and the province of Burgenland which 
existed prior to the Decree of Ist October, 193%," 
concerning boundary changes in Austria, will be 
occupied by armed forces of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


North-Western (United The province of Salzburg and that part of the prov- 

States) Zone ince of Upper Austria situated on the right bank 
of the Danube will be occupied by armed forces of 
the United States. 


Western (French) Zone The provinces of Tirol and Vorarlberg will be occu- 
pied by armed forces of the French Republic. 


Southern (United King- The province of Carinthia, including Ost Tirol, and 

dom) Zone the province of Styria, except the area of the Bur- 
genland as it existed before the Decree of 1st Octo- 
ber, 1938, will be occupied by armed forces of the 
United Kingdom, 


‘ated into Hitler Germany before the outbreak of 
iy for the time being. Since there was no Austria, 
stria 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1600. 
to force July 24, 1945, 
im Lande Osterreich Vom I, Oktober 1938”. 
Translatioz “The Law concernil territorial changes in Austria since October 1, 19388". 
[ Reichsgesetzblait, Part 1, pp. 1833 ff. (1938).] 
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City of Vienna 
The territory of the City of Vienna will be divided into the following 
parte « ae 2 


The districts of Leopoldstadt, Brigittenau, Floridsdorf, Wieden and 
Favoriten will be occupied by armed forces of the Soviet Union; 

The districts of Neubau, Josefstadt, Hernals, Alsergrund, Wiihring and 
Doébling will be occupied by armed forces of the United States of 
America; 

The districts of Mariahilf, Penzing, Funfhaus (including the district 
of Rudolfsheim) and Ottakring will be occupied by armed forees of the 
French Republic; 

The districts of Hietzing, Margareten, Meidling, Landstrasse and Sim 
mering will be occupied by armed forces of the United Kingdom. 

The district of Innere Stadt will be occupied by armed forces of the four 
Powers. 


8. Boundaries between the zones of occupation, with the exception of the 
boundaries of the City of Vienna and of the province of Burgenland, will be 
those obtaining after the coming into effect of the Decree of 1st-October, 1938, 
concerning boundary changes in Austria. The boundaries of the City of Vienna 
and of the province of Burgenland will be those which existed on 31st December, 
1937. 

4. An inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura), consisting of four 
Commandants appointed by their respective Commanders-in-Chief, will be estab- 
lished to direct jointly the administration of the City of Vienna. 

5. The Tulln airdrome, together with all installations and facilities pertain- 
ing thereto, will be under the administrative and operational control of the 
armed forces of the United States of America. The Schwechat airdrome, 
together with all installations and facilities pertaining thereto, will be under 
the administrative and operational control of the armed forces of the United 
Kingdom for the joint use of the British and French armed forces. The armed 
forces and officials of the occupying Powers will enjoy free and unimpeded 
access to the airdromes assigned to their respective occupancy and use. 

6. The present Agreement has been drawn up in quadruplicate in the English, 
Russian and French languages. All three texts are authentic. 

7. The present Agreement will come into force as soon as it has been approved 
by the four Governments. * 

The above text of the Agreement between the Governments of the United 
States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United King- 
dom and the Provisional Government of the French Republic on the Zones of 
Occupation in Austria and the Administration of the City of Vienna has been 
prepared and unanimously adopted by the European Advisory Commission at 
a meeting held on 9th July, 1945. 


Representative of the Government of Representative of the Government of 


the United States of America on the 
European Advisory Commission: 


JOHN G. WINANT. 


Representative of the Government of 
the United Kingdom on the European 
Advisory Commission: 


RoNnALD I, CAMPBELL 


LANCASTER HOUSE, 
Lonpon, S. W. 1. 
9th July 1945. 


the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the European Advisory Commission : 
F T Gousev. 
Representative of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment of the French Republic on the 
European Advisory Commission: 


R MASSIGLI 


Mr. Carrenter. Will you please comment on point 1 of the State 
Department letter and indicate on the map as exhibit 451 what the 
situation was and what was the effect of the action ? 


1 Notices of approval dated as follows: by the United Kingdom July 12, 1945; 
July 16, 1945; by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics July 21, 1945; 


States of America July 24, 1945. 


by France 
and by the United 
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General Crark. I will point out the situation here on the map. 
This represents Austria [indicating | and, where the flags are, the four 
occupying countries that made up the Allied Commission in Austria: 
The Soviet Union, the United States, the French, and the British. 

I might state these zones were dec ided upon as referred to in this 
correspondence that you have introduced into the record by this Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission in London. 

Senator Henpricxson. It is true that initially the Americans oceu- 
pied what was later the French Zone ? 

General Crarx. That is correct. This was all to be the American 
Zone, but this part of it was chopped off and the French occupied it. 

Mr. Carrenter. Will you please state which part was c hoppe: l off 

General CrarK. This boundary—between Salzburg and Tirol—in- 
dicates the area that the French occupied. All of this area was orig- 
inally the American Zone. It was chopped in half, and the western 
part, the Tirol, given to the French. 

Senator Jounston. The extreme western part ? 

General Crark. Yes, here in the Tirol, given to the French. 

I might say of this letter that yow have read from Assistant Secre 
tary of State that practically all of the correspondence and decisions 
that he indicates here were made while I was fighting down in Italy 
and had no interest or knowledge of Austria whatsoever. I did not 
even know I was to be the ea commander in Austria during 
the time most of this took place. I did not move my headquarters—I 
believe the date is correct—up into Salzburg from Italy until August 
after these decisions were made. ‘This is the area I referreel to in 
my book. One thing this advisory committee in London did right 
and the only thing I am aware of —— 

The Cuairman, Is thet what you consider the north bank of the 
Danube ¢ 

General Crark. Yes, sir. Here is the Danube along here. This 
advisory group in London, when they did chop up Austria to be occu- 
pied by first 3 and then 4 countries, did stick to state lines. This is 
the State of Upper Austria here, this boundary here. It included 
this little part of Austria, which is north of the Danube, and had a 
common frontier with Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Henprickson. That is very valuable dairy country and 
grain country, is it not? 

General CrarK. Very, very valuable; not only the fact that it has 
this contact with Czechoslovakia, but it gave the Americans control 
of this part of the Danube. When the Russians had control of one 
side of a river and someone else the other side, there is no control 
at all. The Russians block everything. They ran true to form here. 

Senator Henprickson. I know. I was on the lower side. 

General Crark. So the controversial issue here was that the Rus- 
sians realized that they had made a mistake and given up territory 
which had significance and they made the request—apparently it 
was dise ussed,. from this paper here, in this advisory commission in 
London before they went into Austria—but they made the request 
that this be returned to them. When it came to my attention at a 
Jater time when I had moved in as the commander and the request 
was made to me, I said “Nothing doing. We have taken over this 
area.” 
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Mr. Carrenter. You mean by “this area” that area north of the 
Danube River between the Danube and Czechoslovakia ¢ 

General Crark. That is correct. But Washington ordered me to 
withdraw from that area, which decision had several bad points. 
First, it indicated to the Austrians, who were very fearful of the 
Russians and glad that if they had to be occupied that Americans 
were doing it—it meant that we were now pulling out of this area 
and Russians were coming in. It denied us this common frontier 
with Czechoslovakia. We had already begun our negotiations, 
bartering back and forth. 

It denied us this use and control of the Danube in this area where 
we had all of the barges stored that were referred to in this com- 
munication. 

The Cuarrman. Who sent that order, General? 

General Crark. It came from Washington. I do not have any 
copies of it, but my flow of instructions from Washington came 
through the War Department and I presume that was a political 
decision that was translated from the State Department. 

Mr. Carrenter. Will you comment on section 2 of the State Depart- 
ment letter; that is, the Danube River barges, and indicate on the map 
what the situation was and what the effect of that action was? 

General Crark. When I got into Austria and began to size up the 
situation, it was not until the latter part of August I was able to 
move my headquarters to Vienna, because the Russians would not 
let us come in. They had not finished their looting in this area 
I had to maintain my headquarters at Salzburg. 

Senator Henprickson. For the purposes of the record, the shoot- 
ing war stopped in Austria on May 8, 1945, is that correct ? 

General Ciark. I believe that is the date. 

Senator Henprickson. We got into Vienna, finally, about August 
25% 

General Crark. I think it was the 22d or 23d, thereabout, that we 
went into Austria. I repeatedly requested of the Soviet commander 
who had his headquarters down at Baden to let us come in, but to no 
avail. It was not until that date we were permitted to come in. Then 
I took an estimate of the situation. I found that here I was located 
with my headquarters a great distance, some hundred miles, from 
the rest of my American troops back in the other area. 

I was given one railroad by the Russians—not the railroad, but per- 
mission to run a certain limited number of trains back and forth over 
it. I was given an air corridor indicated by this dotted line, 5 kilo- 
meters through which we had to fly. All of my telephone communica- 
tions went through the Soviet switchboard. In other words, this was 
a pretty poor arrangement, in my opinion, to set up an American com- 
mander surrounded completely by Soviet troops. We soon found out 
how difficult that situation was. 

I began to add up what were my assets. They were few, but, 
to get to the point of the b: irges—Hitler had ordered, in the closing 
days of the war, that all of the ‘Danube bar ges, and there were literally 
thousands of them, be moved up the Danube so they would not fall 
into the hands of the Russians. 

The Cuairnman. What did those barges mean to the economic life of 
this particular area? 
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General Ciark. The traffic of the Danube is very heavy, and a great 
quantity of the shipping and transportation from the Balkan States 
flows up and back along the Danube River. That was closed and it 
was not opened during the 2 years I was there. 

I kept these barges up here around Linz. I had control here of this 
part of the river. Ata later time when we had to get out of this area, 
to which I previously referred, I asked General Eisenhower if he 
would let me move my barges up into Germany to Passau where they 
would be safe, because actually there had been some attempts to scuttle 
some of those boats. 

This was a question of consideration in Washington. We knew it 
was being considered there because we got word back and forth that 
there was under consideration giving these barges back, or a number 
of them, to the enemy. I did not concur in that, and it came to a head. 

Senator Wetker. By “the enemy,” what do you mean? “Give them 
back to the enemy”? 

General Ciark. Give them back to Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
et cetera. They were not our enemy because we had just been a party 
to treaties that were designed to create independent sovereign demo- 
cratic states out of Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. You know what 
happened to them. They slid behind the Iron Curtain because the 
wording of the treaty was so ambiguous the Russians could interpret 
it any way they wanted to, and they did. 

Senator Wetxer. General Clark, in referring to the Danube, which 
is south of the area you have indicated you had to give up, as a matter 
of fact you had then commenced to barter and trade with Czecho- 
slovakia on most friendly terms. Is that a correct assumption? 

General Ciarx. That is correct. 

Senator Werxer. After you were forced to lose the barges, what 
happened, if anything, in the way of barter or friendly relations with 
Czechoslovakia 

General Crark. Any relations, any contact with Czechoslovakia 

radually petered out and came to a complete standstill. I went into 

Prague onatrip. I think Mr. Steinhart was our Ambassador at that 

time, and conditions were gradually getting worse. So when we lost 
control of this frontier up here, as I recall, soon there were no com- 
munications of any kind going back and forth between Czechoslovakia 
and Austria. 

Senator Wetxker. Directing your attention to the maps there indi- 
cating the occupied territory, will you tell us what sort of country 
from the economic phase the United States occupied by virtue of the 
agreements? Was it a prosperous country, or was it agricultural, 
manufacturing, or what? 

General Crarx. I would say that it was pretty much of a deficit 
area. Anybody who occupied this part of Austria had no self-sus- 
taining area whatsoever. It had always been dependent upon imports 
of food from this [ Russian zone], which is the grain basket of Austria. 
There is very little industry in this area. Most of it is concentrated 
along the Danube. 

Senator Henprickson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Wetker. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. You would except from that statement the 
territory surrendered to the Russians, would you not? 

General CuarK. Yes, sir. 

82918°—54—pt. 21——-4 
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Senator Henprickson. Directing your attention to the Soviet flag, 
what kind of territory was that? Was that a rich manufacuring 
center with huge agricultural developments in the outer areas? 

General Ciark. Yes, sir. That contained the bulk of the economic 
life of the country. 

Senator Henprickson. As a matter of fact, that was the place to 
occupy because it had everything for the economy of that area; am 
I correct ? 

General Crank. It certainly did. Our people who were on this 
advisory committee in London—I always felt and still feel that their 
deliberations on cutting up Austria and giving this to the Russians 
were motivated by ignorance, by a desire to reduce the American 
commitment so more people could go home after the war. They did 
not realize the implications of this area and the oilfields and the 
Danube. In other words, the Russians got the cream of Austria. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman. Senator McCarran. 

Senator McCarran. I am not quite well advised as to the extent of 
your admonition with reference to the meanings of names. I would 
like to ask the question of the General as to who was on the advisory 
commission in London that divided Austria, if he knows. 

General CLark. My understanding is, sir, it was Mr. Winant, who 
was our representative at that time. 

Senator McCarran. We had only one representative on that eco- 
nomic commission ? 

General Crark. I believe there was quite a commission, but he was 
the head American representative on that European Advisory Com- 
mission in London. That is my understanding. 

Senator McCarran. Have you ne onee at the present time, Gen- 
eral from which you can testify as to who else was on the Commission ? 

General Crark. I do not know the other Americans. I do know 
that a Mr. Gussev, who had been the Soviet Ambassador to London, 
was the Russian representative. He was my colleague with whom 
I met and conferred during one of the Council! of Foreign Ministers’ 
meetings. 

The Cuatrman. Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCietian. What part of Austria did we occupy at the 
end of the war? 

General Cuark. We occupied this whole part [Salzburg, Tyrol, and 
all of upper Austria]. 

Senator McCrietian. To what distance had our armies advanced ? 

General Crark. The war came to an end on May 3 of 1945 in Italy. 
At that time my troops were coming over the Brenner Pass, which is 
here. General Eisenhower’s troops were coming down this way. 
There was a state of flux in there before I took over where some of 
his troops had come into Austria and some of mine had come up. 

Senator McCrietian. How far~had the Russians advanced ? 

General Crarkx. The Russians had taken Vienna and they were in 
this area in here. 

Senator McCrerian. In other words, they occupied the general 
area they occupied at the end of the war? 

General CLark. I would say approximately. Just where the front 
line was at that time I am not familiar. I was back here in Italy. 
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Senator Henpricxson. General, the Third Army was into Ozecho- 
slovakia and well into Russian territory. 

General Ciark. There is no question about it. I recall they were 
up north. 

Mr. Carventer. General Clark, continue on about the barges. You 
had some concern about giving those barges up. I wish you would 
tell us that story. 

General Ciark. I thought we had an ace up our sleeve, something 
we could bargain with. We should not turn them back because some- 
body had an idealistic idea it might be a nice gesture and might cause 
the Communists to do something nice for us. At any rate, I came 
back to this country pursuant to instructions from the Department 
of the Army. I was asked to go see President Truman in September 
of 1946. I discussed the situation with him. He had a map of Austria, 
I recall, in his desk and discussed Austria at great length. He 
surprised me by being rather familiar with some of its problems. 

I got on to the barges after a while and told him of my fear that 
someone might order us to turn them back, what an asset they were 
to us, and that, in my opinion, they should be kept. Mr. Jack Erhardt, 
who was my political adviser from the State Department in Austria, 
and who was a very fine, solid citizen, who advised me well, was there 
at that meeting. 

Senator McCarran. May I interrupt the general ? 

The Cuairman. Senator McCarran. 

Senator McCarran. A moment ago I asked for the names of those 
who were on the Advisory Commission in London and that made this 
division of Austria. I ask that the chairman instruct the staff to 
insert the names of that Commission at the proper place in the 
transcript. 

Chairman Jenner. It will be done. 

(The material referred to appears at p. 1680.) 

General Crark. I do not know whether I have disregarded your in- 
structions by mentioning Erhardt being present there. 

The Cuatrman. That is all right. You mentioned him in executive 
session. 

Senator Jounston. When you were having your conference with 
President Truman, at that time did you have control of any part of the 
Danube? 

General Crark. No, sir; none. And the boats at that time were up 
in Germany at Passau. 

So after I had explained this to the President and the importance 
I attached to our retaining these barges, he said to me, “You hold on 
to those barges and do not let anybody take them away from you.” 

I went back to Austria. We felt pleased we had this contact with 
our Commander in Chief. I was briefed by my staff on what had hap- 

ened in my absence, and I in turn briefed them on what had happened 
in Washington and told them to forget any concern about these barges. 

I think it was 2 or 3 weeks later that a message came in directing 
me to turn these barges or a large part of them back to the Communists. 
I sent a message back to the State Department indicating that I had 
seen the Commander in Chief on a certain date who had instructed 
me accordingly and that in view of those instructions I could not ac- 
cept this radiogram that I received. There was a delay of maybe 10 
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days, 2 weeks, and later I was told that the matter had been adjusted ; 
that I would turn these certain number of barges back. 

Senator McCarran. By what method was that information con- 
veyed to you? 

General Crark. By a radiogram from Washington that emanated 
in the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. Do you recall by whom that was signed ? 

General Ciarx. I believe it was signed by the § Secretary of State. 

The Cramman. Did the Secretary of State actually sign that ra- 
diogram ? 

General Ciarx. I do not know. I have never discussed that with 
Mr. Byrnes. I did discuss the next subject I will talk about with him, 
but I did not discuss that. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, General. 

General CLarK. So that is the story on the barges. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, is the State Department version given in 
section 3 of this letter true? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to ask a question before you go 
into that. 

The Cuatrman. Senator McCarran. 

Senator McCarran. What was the effect of the turning back of 
these barges to the Soviets? What was the long-range effect, if there 
was any!’ What was the result? 

General CLarK. I would say that it was another sign of weakness. 
Certainly, bit by bit, in my opinion, during those days we were making 
concessions and they are a voracious, hungry beast. ‘The more you feed 
them, the more hungry they get. So it was just another step in show- 
ing our weakness. Although they did not open up the Danube and 
did not use those—of course, the Danube keeps on going farther 
down—it certainly would have contributed to the economic well- being 
of those satellite countries farther down the river. 

Mr. Carpenter. Will you comment on section 3 of the State De- 
partment letter? Is that a true version ? 

Senator Jounston. What use did they make of the barges? 

General Ctark. They probably used them farther down the Danube 
River, but they were very leery about using them on this part of the 
river while I was there. Whether they are using them now or not, I 
do not know. 

Senator Werxer. Along the line Senator McCarran suggested, 
what was the effect on the morale of the people of Austria, the people 
of Czechoslovakia, who actually wanted us to be there as their 
protectors ¢ 

General CuarK. Naturally, it was another blow to their morale. 
‘The people of Austria were very brave. They wanted us to continue 
to confront the Soviets and the Communists with forceful and deter- 
mined action. Every time we gave in, why it was another indication 
that perhaps this occupation w would go on indefinitely and that we 
would continue to take the soft approach to communism. 

Senator Werxer. And I take it the people of Czechoslovakia real- 
ized then, when the barges left, that they had no other means of help 
from you south of the Danube. 


General CriarK. I never discussed that with anybody in Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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Senator Wetxer. You have heretofore told us they were happy. 
You were bartering. 

General Ciarx. We were beginning to do some trading with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Wetxer. Then it is natural to assume, General, when the 
barges left, they were certainly discouraged ¢ 

General Ciark. I am certain it did not help their spirits any. 

The Cuatrman. Restate the question, then. 

Mr. Carpenter. Will you comment on section 3 of the State De- 
partment’s letter? Is that a true picture of the matter? 

General Cuark. Here is the story: I had been in Europe for almost 
5 years, including the war and my occupation time in Austria. When 
I came back on another trip to the United States, General Eisenhower 
asked me—he was then Chief of St: a I, having been over there 
so long, did not want to come home. said, yes, I did. I realized 
there was not anything any one edi vid i] could do in Austria. The 
Russians were there to stay and we could not do it with our bare hands. 
[ felt that in 2 years I did all Icould do. General Eisenhower offered 
me command of the west coast when General Stilwell died. 

So I was getting ready to come home when a telegram came to me 
in Vienna from Judge Patterson, Secretary of War, telling me that 
Mr. Byrnes wante od me to go to London as his deputy for a Council of 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting soon to begin to discuss the Austrian treaty 
with the Russians. I indicated that I would greatly prefer not to 
accept that task, but combined messages asked me to reconsider and 
I did. 

I sent a message, as I recall, to Mr. Byrnes that I would leave for 
London almost immediately and that I was taking with me certain 
members of my staff, mostly civilians, who had proven their ability 
and loyalty and who knew, above all, the Austrian situation and what 
was going on, such as experts in finance, communications, and things 
of that kind. 

So I indicated that I was taking this staff with me, and I got a mes- 

sage back signed “Byrnes” that was really to the effect that I go and 
take my aide and they would provide me a staff from W ashington. 
Time was pressing. I had to get on. I sent another message, as my 
memory serves me, and told them that I thought it was highly impor- 
tant that I come. I would cut down. I took off with my staff and 
flew to London because I had to have them there. When I arrived 
there I was met by a staff which had been sent to me from Washington. 

I asked Mr. Byrnes when I was here on a committee that the Presi- 
dent appointed at one time to study the Reserve setup of our Nation 
about that and said that I never could understand why. He said, “I 
never saw those messages.” When I wrote it in my book here, From 
the Danube to the Yalu, recently—and being a South Carolinian now 
with Governor Byrnes there with me—I thought it was only right 
that I check with him again wh: at I had written in my book. I did 
so, and at that time he said, “That’s it exactly.” 

Where I said ‘ ‘underlings” in the State Department apparently 
had signed their chief’s name to these cables without his knowledge, 
Mr. Byrnes asked me to change one word; that apparently “some- 
one” in the State Department had signed ‘his name. So he agrees 
with this and has corroborated it. 
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The Cuarrman. What happened when you got to London and you 
found the State Department sent a staff and you had your own 
staff ? 

General Crark. It was an unhappy mess. I being a military fellow 
had been used to working through military lines. I had a man in 
whom I had great confidence who was a brigadier general. I set him 
up as the chief of staff. It was not a happy organization at all. Some 
of these fellows—from Washington—thought they should be in dif- 
ferent jobs. It just did not work out. I had to get them all together 
and knock some heads together and state that we were all working 
fora common cause. We settled down and both staffs worked together. 

Senator McCarran. General, at this time can you state the names 
of those who were on the so-called staff that was sent from Wash- 
ington ¢ 

General Ciark. No, sir. I am not able to do so from memory. I 
remember it was headed by Mr. Williamson, and I think the names 
are available, but I do not have them. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, if the names are available, I 
ask they be inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. They are available, and they will go into the record 
and become a part of the record. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 452” and is as 
follows:) 

Exuisit No. 452 


Aveust 31, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JENNER: Reference is made to your letter of August 11, 1954, in 
which you requested lists of personnel assigned to (1) the London meetings of 
deputies preparatory to the fourth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
and (2) the European Advisory Commission. 

I am sending herewith a list of the complete American delegation to the 
London meetings as of February 12, 1947. This is the only one found among the 
Department’s files on the meetings. 

The second list requested has proved to be very difficult to compile. The only 
complete one found among the European Advisory Commission records left in 
the custody of the Department of State is dated November 1944. However, the 
administration file of the political adviser to the Commission indicated a fairly 
constant change in personnel, particularly among the military officers. I am, 
therefore, sending two lists for the European Advisory Commission: (1) One 
of the staff as of November 1944, and (2) another of other persons known to 
have served at some time with the Commission. It is quite probable, however, 
that even these two lists taken from the political adviser’s file do not include 
all military personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUsTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


EvuROPEAN ADVISORY COMMISSION 
UNITED STATES DELEGATION * (AS OF NOVEMBER 1944) 


John G. Winant, United States representative 
Political section : 
Dr. Philip E. Mosley, political adviser 
BR. Allan Lightner, Jr., assistant political adviser and secretary to the United 
States representative 


1 Folder 323, Administration—Political Adviser, European Advisory Commission, Depart- 
ment of State files, 
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Military section: 
Brig. Gen. Vincent Meyer, military adviser 
Col. Thomas W. Hammond, Jr., assistant military adviser 
Lt. Col. Graham R. Hall, chief, planning committee 
Maj. Geoffrey W. Lewis, member, planning committee 
Lt. Lloyd L. Duggar, aide to Brigadier General Meyer 
Naval section: 
Adm. Harold R. Stark, United States Navy, naval adviser 
Lt. Comdr. Willis Sargent, assistant naval adviser 
Lt. Cromwell A, Riches, member, planning committee 
Lt. Marion W. Boggs, administrative assistant 
Military air section: 
Col. Charles G. Williamson, military air adviser 
Lt. Col. Frederick S. Wildman, assistant miiltary air adviser 
Lt. Col. Carl J. Martin, member, planning committee 
Maj. Charles Nelson, legal assistant 
Capt. Solon C, Kelley III, technical assistant 
Lt. Elizabeth J. Vilm, WAC, administrative assistant 
Joint secretariat: 
Lt. Col. Walter L. McKee, secretary, joint United States advisers 
Lt. Leona B. Herman, administrative officer 


OTHER AMERICAN PERSONNEL KNOWN TO HAVE SERVED AT SOME TIME WITH THE 
UNITED STATES DELEGATION, EUROPEAN ADVISORY COMMISSION 3 


Mrs. N. O. Baster, translator 

Jacob D. Beam, political section, secretary 

Maj. David Blossom 

General Cabell, military air adviser 

Miss Georgine H. Connell, political section, clerk 

Captain Fortunati 

Sgt. Dolores E. Frost, military section, clerk 

Maj. Henry W. Hardy 

Col. Leslie W. Jefferson, Army Service Forces representative 

George F. Kennon, counselor of delegation 

Henry P. Leverich, acting secretary, United States delegation 

Maj. Krit G. Logsdon 

Pfc. Janet A. Nyberg, military section, clerk 

Leonidas M. Parker, political section, clerk 

Miss Ruthmary Penfield, political section 

Ambassador Phillips, liaison between Commission and Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee in London 

Lieutenant Commander Reed 

Miss Nancy Searles, translator 

Henry E. Stebbins, administrative officer of London Embassy 

Mr. John F. Stone, secretary of the general secretariat 

Mrs. E. C. Thackara, political section, clerk 

Moses Thatchwell, political section, office boy 

Charles W. Thayer, secretary of the general secretariat 

Edward T. Wailes 

Miss Marion Walker, political section, clerk 

Maj. James B. Watson 

Miss Jessie L. Webb, clerk 

Gen. Cornelius W. Wickersham, military adviser 





2Folder 823, Administration—Political Adviser, European Advisory Commission, De- 

rtment of State files. The title of the individual is given where indicated in this source. 
ft is probable, however, that the records of the political adviser did not include the names 
of all military personnel serving for short periods of time. 
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UNITED STATES DELEGATION, COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (DEPUTIES) 
London, January-February 1947 


Deputy United States member for Germany: The Honorable Robert D. Murphy, 
United States political adviser for Germany, Berlin 
Deputy United States member for Austria: Mark W. Clark, general, United 
States Army, United States High Commissioner to Austria, Vienna 
Administrative assistants to deputy United States member for Austria: 
John Luther, major, United States Army, aide to United States High Com 
missioner to Austria 
Bernard Rogers, captain, United States Army, aide to United States High 
Commissioner to Austria 
M. G. Hatirbov, interpreter to United States High Commissioner to Austria 
Political advisers: 
Ware Adams, secretary, American Legation, Vienna 
David Harris, Associate Chief, Division of Central European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 
Donald R. Heath, Director, Office of Political Affairs, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (United States), Berlin 
Carmel Offie, Foreign Service officer, Berlin 
Francis H. Oxx, colonel, United States Army, Assistant to the Deputy United 
States High Commissioner for Austria 
Francis T. Williamson, Assistant Chief, Division of Central European Affairs, 
Department of State 
Keonomic advisers: 
James A. Garrison, Chief of Reparations, Veliveries, and Restitutions Div!- 
sion, United States element, Allied Council Austria 
Wesley C. Haraldson, economic adviser, USPOLAD, Berlin 
George R. Jacobs, Division of German and Austrian Economie Affairs, De 
partment of State 
Arthur W. Marget, Chief of Finance Division, United States element, Allied 
Council Austria 
Jacques J. Reinstein, special assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State 
Charles E. Rogers, Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs, De 
partment of State 
James R. Rundell, lieutenant colonel, United States Army, Chief of Economic 
Division, United States element, Allied Council Austria 
John W. Tuthill, economic adviser, Berlin 
Miss Selma Freedman, Office of Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State 
Legal adviser: Leonard C. Meeker, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of 
State 
Naval advisers: 
Richard L. Conolly, admiral, USN, commander Naval Forces, Europe 
Roscoe E. Schuirmann, rear admiral, USN, commander Naval Forces, 
Germany 
George 8. Scherbatoff, lieutenant commander, USNR, assigned for duty with 
commander Naval Forces, Europe 
Administrative assistants to naval advisers: 
David M. Rubel, lieutenant commander, USN, aide to commander Naval 
Forces, Europe 
Leslie L. Youngblood, Jr., lieutenant, USN, aide to commander Naval Forces, 
Germany 
George C. Nobrega, chief yeoman, USN 
Military advisers: 
Charles H. Bonesteel, colonel, United States Army, Politico-Military Survey 
Section, Plans and Operations Division, War Department General Staff 
Philip H. Greasley, colonel, United. States Army, Plans and Policy Group, 
Plans and Operations Division, War Department General Staff 
Edward Howard, colonel, United States Army, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 
United States Forces in Austria, and in charge of denazification, United 
States element, Allied Council Austria 
Secretaries of Delegation: 
Robert E. Read, Division of International Conferences, Department of State 
Richard Sears, third secretary, American Embassy, Paris 
Howard Trivers, Division of Central European Affairs, Department of State 
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Assistant secretaries : 
Miss Adele Dix, vice consul, American Embassy, Paris : 
Lt. Roger Ernst, assistant to the United States Secretary, Allied Control 
Authority, Berlin 
Archivist: Mrs. Leona B. Herman 
Assistants: 
Kenneth F, Channon 
Ralph Fratzke 
Administrative, clerical, and stenographic staff: 
Miss Margaret Bettincourt 
Miss Virginia I. Cullen 
Miss Dorothy Davis 
Miss Martha M. Erickson 
Miss Helen Horan 
Miss Ethel Killgore 
Miss Katherine Lichliter 
Miss Mary Ellen Nachtsheim 
Miss Beatrice F. Ober 
Miss Dorothy Petersen 
Miss Jean Phillips 
Miss Anna Mae Reker 
Miss Marian Solberg 
Miss Virginia Terry 
Miss Thelma Vinyard 
Miss Almeda K. Whittle 
Personal driver to General Clark: Sgt. Frank C. Roberts 

General CLiarK. Should I continue? 

The Cuatrman. Please do, sir. 

General CLiark. We deliberated there in London for weeks to abso- 
lutely no avail, the Russians trying to get us to agree to their seizure 
of all of the industry and all of the assets of Austria. We would not 
do it. That is called the reparations. The Russians wanted repara- 
tions. We had agreed that we would turn over to the Russians Ger- 
man assets. Now there were some truly German assets in Austria 
which we were willing to turn over over the Russians, but the Rus- 
sians insisted that everything the Germans had seized were also Ger- 
man assets; which meant if we had agreed with the Russian point 
of view, we would have turned over to the Russians lock, stock, and 
barrel the industrial might of Austria. We could not agree. 

So after weeks we broke up. General Marshall had become the 
Secretary of State and he sent me a telegram wanting me to go to 
Moscow with him. We went through the same routine. I indicated 
L would prefer not to. But again he asked me to do so; said it would 
be for only a period of a couple of months at the most. I went with 
a request that I be permitted again to take my staff. We went through 
the same kind of a rigamarole where I was told that some of the 
State Department staff would be provided, and that I could take 4 
or 5 people of my own. One was an aide, 1 was a secretary, and 
so forth. 

Senator McCarran. Was that the same group ? 

General Crark. It was composed of several of the people who had 
been sent to me from Washington to London plus people who were 
coming directly from W ashington to Moscow. I said to General 
Marshall when I met him later, on our w ay to Moscow, “I am sorry 
you would not permit me to take my staff because my lads are experts. 
‘They know the problems of Austria, and some of these other fellows 
who came in here are theorists who really do not know it.” 

General Marshall indicated to me he was not aware of the exchange 
of messages to which I have referred. 
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Senator McCarran. May we have inserted in the record the names 
of the conference staff, if the general does not know at this time—and 
I take it he has no access to the names of the new people who joined the 
staff from Washington to Moscow ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. We have here in our record the fourth ses- 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, March 10 to April 27. We have the United States 
delegation. It will go into the record and become a part of the record. 

(The material referred to was marked “Exhibit 453,” and is as 
follows:) 


Exuisit No, 453 


The following material was taken from Participation of the United States 
Government in International Conferences, July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947, Department 
of State Publication 3031, pages 19-22. 


FourTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 
(Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, March 10-April 24, 1947) 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


Member: George C. Marshall, Secretary of State 
Resident adviser: Walter Bedell Smith, American Ambassador to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
Counselor: Benjamin V. Cohen, counselor, Department of State 
Special adviser: John Foster Dulles 
Deputy member for Germany: Robert D. Murphy, United States pclitical adviser, 
OMGUS, Berlin 
Deputy member for Austria: Gen. Mark W. Clark, United States High Com- 
missioner to Austria 
Special consultant on military government: Gen. Lucius D. Clay, commander 
in chief, Europe 
Special political advisers : 
Charles E. Bohlen, special assistant to the Secretary of State 
John G. Erhardt, United States Minister to Austria 
H. Freeman Matthews, Director, Office of European Affairs, Department of 
State 
Political advisers: 
Jacob D. Beam, Foreign Service officer, Office of the United States Political 
Adviser, OMGUS, Berlin 
Carmel Offie, Foreign Service officer, Office of the United States Political 
Adviser, OMGUS, Berlin 
James Riddleberger, Chief, Division of Central European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 
Harold C. Vedeler, Division of Central European Affairs, Department of 
State 
Economie advisers: 
George R. Jacobs, Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State 
Charles P. Kindleberger, Chief, Division of German and Austrian Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 
Arthur W. Marget, Chief of Finance Division, United States Element, Allied 
Council, Austria 
Edward Mason, consultant, Office of the Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 
Jacques J. Reinstein, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs 
Charles E. Rogers, Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs, De- 
partment of State 
John W. Tuthill, Foreign Service officer, Office of the United States Political 
Adviser, OMGUS, Berlin 
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Advisers on military government 
Maj. Gen. William H. Draper, economic adviser to the United States Military 
Governor for Germany, OMGUS, Berlin 
Alexander R. Forest, political analyst, Civil Administration Division, 
OMGUS, Berlin 
Don D. Humphrey, Deputy Director, Economics Division, OMGUS, Berlin 
Edward H. Litchfield, Director, Civilian Administration Division, OMGUS, 
Berlin 
Henry Parkman, adviser on governmental affairs to the United States Mili- 
tary Governor of Germany, OMGUS, Berlin 
Roger H. Wells, Civil Affairs Division, OMGUS, Berlin 
Military advisers: 
Col. Charles H. Bonesteel, Politico-Miltary Survey Section, Plans and Opera- 
tions Division, War Department General Staff 
Col. Philip H. Greasley, Plans and Operations Division, Plans and Policy 
Group, War Department General Staff 
Col. Francis H. Oxx, assistant to the Deputy United States High Commis- 
sioner to Austria 
Naval advisers: 
Rear Adm. Roscoe E. Schirmann, commander, Naval Forces, Germany 
Capt. Samuel B. Frankel, assigned for duty with Commander Naval Forces, 
Europe 
Legal advisers: 
Leonard C. Meeker, assistant to the Legal Adviser, Department of State 
Fritz E. Oppenheimer, assistant Legal Adviser, Department of State 
Adviser on press relations: Michael J. McDermott, special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State for Press Relations 
Assistant adviser on press relations: David Penn, Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs, Department of State 
Assistants and aides 
Assistants to the delegate: 
Marshall S. Carter, assistant to the Secretary of State 
Bromley Smith, information officer to the Secretary of State 
Set. Richard C. Wing, orderly to the Secretary of State 
Assistants to the Deputy Member for Austria: 
Capt. Chingis Guirey, interpreter to United States High Commissioner to 
Austria 
Malia G. Natirbov, interpreter to United States High Commissioner to 
Austria 
Capt. Bernard Rogers, aide to United States High Commissioner to Austria 
Assistant to special consultant on military government: Capt. Margaret Allen, 
personal assistant to commander in chief, Europe 
Aide to naval adviser: Lt. Leslie L. Youngblood, aide to Commander Naval Forces, 
Germany 
Assistant to adviser on press relations: Margaret Halden, Office of the Special 
Assistant for Press Relations, Department of State 
Secretary General: Hugh D. Farley, Assistant Chief, Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State 
Technical secretaries: 
Richard Sears, Third Secretary, American Embassy, Paris 
Howard K. Trivers, Division of Central European Affairs, Department of 
State 
Assistant technical secretaries: 
Selma Freedman, Office of the Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs 
Thelma Lewis, Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 
Executive secretary: Robert E. Read, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
Executive assistants: 
Adele Dix, vice consul, American Embassy, Paris 
Virginia James, Division of Eastern European Affairs, Department of State 
Communications officers: 
Paul S. Cooper, Office of Controls, Department of State 
John Matter, Office of Controls, Department of State 
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Finance officer: James J. Dugan, Division of Finance, Department of State 
Assistant: Ann F. Jablonski, Division of Finance, Department of State 
Translators: 

John W. Perkins, Central Translating Division, Department of State, chief 

translator 

Ellen Gavrisheff, Central Translating Division, Department of State 

Earl R. Hewitt, Central Translating Division, Department of State 

Raphael Margolin, Central Translating Division, Department of State 

William B. Saunders, Central Translating Division, Department of State 
Archivist: Leona B. Herman, administrative assistant, Foreign Service Auxiliary, 

London 
Transportation officer: Paul Suni, Division of Central Services, Department of 

State 
Special financial consultant on Trieste: Harold Glasser, Director, Division of 

Monetary Research, Treasury Department 
Special consultant on IARA matters: Russell Dorr, United States delegate to 

the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, Brussels 
Special liaison officers of American Embassy, Moscow: 

Merritt N. Cootes, first secretary 
William A. Crawford, third secretary 
John Davies, Jr., first secretary 
Elbridge Durbrow, counselor 

Oscar C. Holder, third secretary 

Foy Kohler, first secretary 

John M. McSweeney, second secretary 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, first secretary 
S. Roger Tyler, Jr., first secretary 

General Ciark. May I add to my testimony that I am doing this 
from memory? I have a pretty good memory. It is my feeling that 
1 or 2 additional fellows came on from Washington, but it might be 
that besides my own Vienna staff all of them had been in London. 
I am not sure. 

Senator McCarran. Were you permitted to take the staff to Moscow 
that you had taken from Vienna to London? 

General Crark. Only a small portion of them. 

The Cuarrman. What happened there, General? 

General CLarx. We got down to business there. General Marshall 
had two main problems. He had two sides of his staff. He had Mr. 
Bob Murphy who had been the political adviser that I referred to in 
Italy and later up in Germany, and who later was my colleague as 
Ambassador to Japan, a man in whom I have great faith. 

He had him as his German deputy working on a German peace 
treaty. He had me on the Austrian side. He set up a man by the 
name of Mr. Cohen as his chief of staff. Mr. Dulles, John Foster 
Dulles, was there as an adviser. The first part of the conference in 
Moscow was devoted to the German side of the question. They were 
meeting at the big table—General Marshall with Molotov and Bidault 
and all of the Big Four—and I was meeting daily with either Mr. 
Gussev or Mr. Vichinsky, still trying to work out some sort of an 
agreement on Austria with no possibility of our ever arriving at it. 

Finally when they realized nothing would happen on the German 
treaty, they decided to take up the Austrian treaty. Then I moved 
into the table with General Marshall at the Big Four. We debated 
for several weeks the Austrian treaty. Nothing happened. The same 
issues were involved; namely, reparations. The Russians demanded 
they be given legal title to all of the industry of Austria, and we could 
not agree. The meeting broke up. 
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Mr. Carventer. General Clark, going back to Austria, I would like 
you to tell the committee your observations of the UNRRA’s work and 
whether you took any steps to have their methods changed. 

General Crank. UNRRA was a great organization. It happened 
to have been headed up in Austria by a British officer. There was not 
much food available in Austria. We had to import grain from the 
United States. This being the breadbasket and most of it being 
exported out the other way by the Russians, it was a question of raising 
the caloric value of the ration to a level that would sustain the people. 
So food was a great issue. 

To supplement it, UNRRA decided it would bring in seeds, fer- 
tilizer, food, trac tors, and things of that kind. I urged that UNRRA 
not distribute it evenly all over Austria because in the Soviet Zone I 
knew a lot of that equipment was going to flow back to the Soviet 
Union. It would not be used for the benefit of the Austrians. I 
never was able to get them to see that point of view. ‘They said, “Well, 
really we should, to be fair, distribute it all over Austria.” 

I discussed it with Mr. LaGuardia when he came to see me and 
urged that I be given the authority to stop the imports into the Soviet 
Zone here because I knew that they were being exported out of the 
country, but I never was able to get that permission. Our things con- 
tinued to flow into that area. 

Mr. Carrenter. Why did you warn of the probable results of the 
Kussian Repatriation Commission ? 

General Crark, ‘Toward the end of the war as the Russians meved 
to the west, they were preceded by literally millions of unfortunate, 
destitute people—White Russians, Ukrainians, Balts, Poles, from all 
the Balkan countries here, Jews, and everybody else who were fleeing 
in fear of their lives in front of the Red army. They hoped they 
would come to rest in the hands of a western nation, preferably the 
United States. 

When I came into Austria, I found close to a million—I think it 
was around 800,000—of these unfortunate people in my zone. I was 
directed to take care of them. I had no place to do it except mostly 
the old concentration camps that the Germans had used. So we 
quickly tried to put those in shape and to provide them with shelter, 
food, and clothing. 

The Russians immediately protested we were harboring a lot of war 
criminals and deserters. I told them that we would investigate. 
This was given to me across the table of the Allied Commission. "We 
would investigate if they would furnish me any list of suspected war 
criminals and deserters, and we would be glad to turn back any we 
considered fell into those categories, 

That did not satisfy them. They requested they have a right to 
send a Russian Repatriation Commission into my zone, Salzburg and 
Linz, where these Russians would operate in these camps. We an- 
ticipated what would happen, that they would intimidate some of 
these poor folks to go back home. I said, “Nothing doing.” _They 
took th: at up with W ashington. I received instructions from Wash- 
ington to permit a Soviet Repatriation Commission to enter the 
United States Zone. 

The Cuatrrman. Who sent those instructions? 

General CLarK. They came to me from the War Department. 

The Cuarrman, What happened as a result ? 
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General Ciark: They [Russians] ran true to form. They engaged 
in sabotage, espionage, and every form of disturbance that would 
embarrass us, and particularly the administration of these camps. 
When this mission would turn up at one of the camps there would be 
riots. Rocks would be thrown at them and it was something that was 
difficult for us to put down. 

They did persuade some of these people to go back and our intel- 
ligence indicated—we do not have proof—that most of those people 
were liquidated as soon as they got back behind the Iren Curtain. I 
protested repeatedly to Marshal Koniey, my Soviet colleague in 
Vienna, that his people were not carrying out their part of the bargain 
and that they were performing badly. 

One day I told him I was going to throw them out and he said, “I'll 
send in a new mission.” He said, “They’ll all be good Russians.” 

Before I could change these missions, I caught this Soviet mission 
red-handed one night trying to capture in his home one of our intelli- 
gence agents. We surrounded the house. We eaught them as they 
came in and they were in parts of American military uniforms, and 
one or more of them actually wore the full uniform of American mili- 
tary police. We caught them all red-handed, took them to jail, took 
their pictures in the American uniform and the Soviet uniform. I 
confronted Marshal Koniev with it, and the next day I delivered this 
group to the Russian patrol opposite Linz and that was the end, as 
far as I know, of the Soviet repatriation mission. 

Mr. Carpenter. What is your general impression of the role of 
the anonymous bureaucrats in the making of the foreign policy in 
this country ¢ 

General Crark. Anonymous bureaucrats making our foreign 
policy ¢ 

Mr, Carrenter. Yes. 

General Crark. I do not know. I do not know who has been mak- 
ing our foreign policy in the postwar years. I do know that in my 
opinion we have been very weak in our approach to communism and 
that we have confronted the Soviets with one appeasement and con- 
cession after another. 

The Cuarrman. General, if you are through with the map, you may 
be seated. 

Mr. Carrenter. I would like at this time te make that map a part 
of the record. 

The Cuarrman. At this time the map the general has been testify- 
ing from will go into the record and become a part of this record. 

(The map referred to appears on p. 1672.) 

Mr. Carrenter. General Clark, you spent many years abroad. 
How adequately do you think we are represented abroad ? 

General Crark. You mean by our diplomatic or our State Depart- 
ment people? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes. 

General Ciark. I have seen them pretty much around the world. I 
have been associated with them in Europe, and in Asia, and in South 
America. I just completed a 14,000-mtle trip that included several 
countries of South America. Without going into details of names, 
my honest opinion has been that we are not too strongly represented 
by real honest-to-God red-blooded Americans in all our posts. We 
have that type in many of them, but I think we should have them in 
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every post where the embassy is a little bit American. I have found 
in many years that oftentimes we have people who do not understand 
the military problems that confront the military commanders. I have 
found that oftentimes there were people who were prone to placate 
the people of the country in which they were serving rather than to 
stand up for American principles and the things that we hold dear. 

I am trying to be as honest and objective as I can in answer to your 
question, but I believe that many of the people who are attracted into 
that kind of work, into the State Department, are men who perhaps 
have lived in foreign countries in their younger years with their 
families perhaps, men who are linguists, men who are idealists, a lot 
of them, men who seem to be just opposite from a military man, who 
seeks service of his country through sheer love of it. 

Please do not get this as an indictment of all of the people in the 
State Department, but some of them, in my opinion, do not represent 
what I think an American representative abroad should be. 

Did that answer it? 

Mr. Carrenter. Very well. What effect did the rumors of your 
resignation following your visit to Washington in 1946 have on your 
ability to deal firmly with the Russians? 

General Crark. I did not attach much importance to that. The 
Russians over there, Marshal Koniev, General Zeltov, who was his 
political commissar, were pretty tough people to get along with. 
Whenever they heard that something might happen to me, they always 
saw that it got into the Communist press and slanted to their liking. 
The word did get around that I was being sent home, was being thrown 
out, and so forth, but I think, in general, most of the Austrians 
understood what the situation was. 

Mr. Carventer. Did they accuse you of having mouth trouble? 

General Ciarx. I came home on one trip and back in this country 
I was asked to make one or two talks, I think at the Press Club here 
in Washington, and at that time—I think it was in 1946—I realized 
what devils these Russians were, that there was no fair play or hon- 
esty or decency about them, that they were bent on world domination, 
so I answered the questions as honestly as I could. It got into the 
press and the Communist commanders read it. When I got back there 
oe of them called me to account and he said, “It is good to have you 
back. I understand you had to come back by ship.” I said, “Yes; 
I burst an eardrum flying and they sent me back by ship.” I had 
ear trouble. He said, “Well, from what we understand you had mouth 
trouble.” 

Mr. Carrenter. Did you endeavor to alert the American people 
to the Russian danger on ror return to this country in 1947? 

General Crark. Yes, sir; I did. I came back with Mrs. Clark on a 
commercial steamer and after a couple of days out I received a radio- 
eram from the War Department asking me if I would accept some 

radio program, a national one, and speak on Austria, which I did. 
I told them what I thought of the Soviets and what had happened 
over in Austria where we had honestly tried to live up to our bargain 
of creating an independent democratic sovereign Austria and we were 
vetoed by ‘the Russians. 

It was carried in the press, and I came on to Washington and I was 
met at the train by a representative from the Department of the Army 
and told that I had better soft-pedal this difficulty which we had had 
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in Austria with the Russians. It just happened that the Department 
of the Army had scheduled me for a press conference here and one 
other talk. I said, “If I change all of a sudden here now from what 
I said in New York, somebody is going to raise the question: Was I 
throttled? Was I told not to?” 

I said “I will do whatever you say, but you make up your mind 
what you want me to say.” I had a conference with General Mar- 
shall, who was then Secretary of State, who also indicated that he 
thought the time was not right to be prevocative, so I governed myself 
accordingly in my talks after that until—and this might be proper— 
until when I was in command of the west coast, a year later, I believe 
it was, General Marshall came out there. I knew General Marshall. 
I admired him. He was at my house. 

I said, “How are you getting along with the Russians?” We had 
been 1 in Moscow together and more or less lived this thing, and he said, 

“T think perhaps you can do some good in acquainting the American 
public with some of the difficulties,” and I interpreted that to mean 
that I could say what I thought was objective and honest, which I 
did from then on. 

Mr. Carrenter. General Clark, what was the basic issue between 
yourself and the State Department experts at the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers ? 

General Ciark. The basic issue? 

Mr. Carrener. The basic issue and difficulties, if any ? 

General CrarK. I do not know whether we would call it an issue. 
As I say, we had been working in Austria, in Vienna, acress the con- 
ference table with the Russians, and the French, and the British for 2 
years trying to agree to various provisions of an Austrian peace 
treaty. We also worked on that at London and later at Moscow. We 
had drafts of the various articles as we thought they should read, the 
reparations, the defense of Austria, and every other consideration. 

There was always the pressure by the Soviets in Vienna to get us 
to agree to language that had already been cleared in the satellite 
treaties. Is that clear? The treaties that my country had signed 
with Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. That wording was not satis- 
factory to me because it was susceptible to misinterpretation and was 
being misinterpreted. 

Always after a meeting with the Russians, I would send back what 
had happened to the State Department: Here is their opinion, here is 
ours, here is what we agreed on, or we did not agree on, and I also 
gave it to the press after every meeting, because I found that the 
Soviets were leaking out a slanted version. 

When I got to London, I believe it was Mr. Williamson who was 
the head of the delegation who indicated to me that the thinking in 
Washington was that the more I could stick to the language of the 
satellite treaties in the Austrian treaty, the more chance there was of 
our getting agreement. That was the general statement that was 
made tome. There was not any statement “You will do this” or “You 
won't.” However, they explained to me that once a Russian has 
agreed to certaim language on a certain subject in a certain country 
and that could be applicable to another country, it is pretty well to 
stick to that language. 

I said I could not do that because if I did we would sell the Aus- 
trians down the Danube River and we would be agreeing to a lot of 
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language which, in my opinion, never should have been agreed to in 
those other treaties. 

I think that is what you had reference to. 

Mr. Carrenter. That is exactly right. 

General Ciark. But there was no insistence at all that I do that, 
nor did I do it. 

Mr. Carrenter. When you were sent to the Far East and you were 
in command, what was your directive? 

General Crark. I had general briefings here. I had to leave 
awfully fast because of the timing. I was on the end of the time 
schedule. General Eisenhower wanted to come home. He had a 
certain schedule that had been approved. They had to get General 
Ridgway out of the Far East to relieve General Eisenhower and I 
had to get over to relieve General Ridgway before he could leave, so 
I did not have much time. 

I came to Washington and was briefed by State and by most every- 
body very quickly on various subjects. “I was given a great big 
résumé of hot subjects, and so forth, and, of course, I knew I would 
have an excellent staff over there in the Far East and the best way 
to find out the problems is to live them and get into them. 

When I got there the first thing I wanted to find out was, What 
is my military mission ? 

My military mission as left for me by General Ridgway, which 
had been prescribed to him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and which 
l inherited, was a defensive mission. I did not have the authority 
to launch a general offensive designed to defeat the enemy. My 
mission was, as I said, defensive, to remain approximately in the 
area that I was, just north of the 38th parallel, to give grudgingly 
on ground south of the 38th parallel, and to inflict the maximum 
number of casualties on the enemy, while at the same time conserving 
the strength of my own command. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did the Reds back down when you exerted 
pressure ¢ 

General Crark. You mean military or political? 

Mr. Carpenter. I mean both. 

General Crark. I might cite an example in Austria when we were 
forceful and determined when they stopped our train. We had a 
train that ran on this railroad one direction each night carrying our 
passengers, and it was a routine affair that they would stop that train 
every night. Drunken soldiers and officers—Russians—would get 
aboard, loot it, steal from our men, and hold them up at the point 
of a gun, and that went on so long that I told Marshal Koniev that 
we could not tolerate it at all; that I was putting military police, 
armed men, on, and painting the American flag so that it was distin- 
guishable, and every door would be guarded, and they could not get 
on when we had to stop. They did get on after that and we killed, 
I think, twoofthem. Itw as quite a fight. 

We carried their bodies back into Vienna and carried them over 
to the Soviets. 

Senator Henprickson. W hile you are on that subject, I do not want 
to divert your mind from the Far East, but is it not true that at the 
same time they were blocking Gieks trains these Russian roadblocks 
along the one route we had into Vienna were stopping regularly our 
oflicers and men ? 
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General Crark. Oh, yes. 

Senator Henpricxson. And embarrassing them in any number 
of ways? 

General Ciark. It was just tragic, the humiliation and experiences 
we went through. Our airplanes flying in that corridor were buzzed 
until I told them we were armed and would shoot them down. 

Mr. Carpenter. You said there was a defensive situation in Korea. 
Whom did that decision favor, putting you in a defensive position ? 

General Crark. I think the enemy certainly was aware by our 
actions that we were not going to launch any all-out offensive. I think 
that he was sure that we were not going to bomb beyond the Yalu 
River and attack his bases from which he derived the power to carry 
on that war. The fact that we did not do it and the fact that we had 
not done it when the Chinese Reds came in the war certainly should 
have been a pretty good indication to him that we were fearful of 
some consequences if we did. 

Naturally, if I had known that the enemy was fearful of launching 
an all-out offensive against me, I would have been mighty happy if 
I had had that information, so it helped them. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was there any advance warning of the prisoner- 
ef-war riots on Koje? 

General CrarKk. None for me. I landed at 2 o’clock one afternoon 
and they captured this fellow Dedd at 3 that same afternoon. I never 
heard of Koje-Do. That is the one thing I had not been briefed on 
in Washington, but it soon was a problem. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was there a thorough investigation made of that? 

General Ciark. Yes,sir. When they captured Dodd, Ridgway was 
still in command. I did not take over for several days, but I went 
with Ridgway immediately over to Korea, flew from Japan, where 
he met me, and it was necessary to put somebody in to take Dodd’s 
place. General Van Fleet selected a general officer by the name of 
Colson to do that job and Colson went down there. 

Then when Colson, pretty much on his own initiative decided to 
make concessions that we believed were wrong, which ransomed Dodd 
from the Communists, Ridgway directed that an investigation be 
made. He was still there. He directed Van Fleet to.make an inves- 
tigation. Van Fleet, in turn, passed it down to a subordinate com- 
mand to make the investigation and when I took over 2 or 3 days later, 
I felt that fhat investigation should be made by the highest head- 
quarters over there, and I set up a board to investigate. 

I made it clear to Washington that my investigation was going 
to be confined to: How did it ‘appen that Dodd got captured and 
— did it happen that anothei general officer made these concessions 

gainst the interest of the United Nations, which released him; that 
i was net going to include in my investigation how come, for example, 
the situation had been so deplorable for the past year as to permit the 
prisoners to have control of their camps. I felt that that was some- 
thing that was before my time and that if Washington wanted it to 
investigate it they should direct me to do so, so my investigation was 
confined to: How did it happen that Dodd got captured and how 
did it happen that Colson ransomed him, and I did that and assessed 
the blame and submitted the report to Washington. 
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Mr. Carrenter. General, in the armistice agreement the North 
Koreans are permitted to build airfields. Was there any need for 
those allegedly commercial airfields to be built ? 

General CrarK. Not as commercial fields. I do not believe there 
will ever be a commercial plane operating in North Korea. That 
was a concession and a weakness, in my opinion, on our part. It was 
weasel-wording that we could give in to satisfy the Russian demand. 
We said, “We “will not let you build up these airfields for military 
purposes, but we will let you build them up for commercial purposes,” 
and knowing the fact Communists sign a solemn pledge one day only 
intending to abrogate it the next, we should have had better sense in 
my opinion. 

Mr, Carrenter. Just another show of weakness, is that right? 

General CrarK. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you propose training more South Korean 
troops? 

General Crarx. Yes, sir; almost from the day I got there. In fact, 
I discussed the question when I had a conference and a lunch alone 
with Mr. Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army at the time when I went 
over. Mr. Pace drew that subject to my attention and said, “You have 
my full support and we ought to develop more indigenous forces.” I 
felt exactly the same way, “about not only the indigenous South Ko- 
reans, but Chinese Nationalists, Chiang Kai-shek’s “forces, so when I 
got over there, I had quite a study made. Of course, a study had 
already been made by General Ridgway. I brought it up to date from 
my point of view, discussed it with Van Fleet, got his recommenda- 
tions, and we submitted a long-range plan to Washington, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for the buildup rapidly of the South Korean forces. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was it authorized ? 

General Ciarx. I never heard from that plan. I never heard any- 
thing about it. I received no authority to go ahead until the question 
became a political issue with the release of Van Fleet’s letter during 
the Presidential campaign, and very shortly after that I got action 
immediately authorizing me to start in on the buildup of the ROK 
forces. 

The Cuarrman. How about Chiang Kai-shek’s forces? Did you get 
any authorization for them? 

General Criark. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You asked for it, did you not? 

General Cuark. Yes, sir; I asked for it on more than one occasion. 
One was before I ever got to Formosa and talked to C hiang Kai-shek, 
and again after I had seen him and he had offered me three of his best 
divisions with supporting air. I recommended it shortly after I got 
over to the Far East, as I recall, and recommended that they be 
brought to Korea. 

The $64 question, you might say, was: Who would defect to whom? 
Would the Chinese Nationalist troops if confronted with Chinese 
Communists desert? Would one of them desert to the other? In my 
opinion, more of the Chinese Communists would have deserted to our 
side. That was my opinion. 

However, I thought here was a perfect testing ground to try it out, 
and the fact that we had given combat experience to divisions by 
divisions rotating them through Korea from Taipei, Formosa, when 
they went back to Formosa they would be much more of a threat to 
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the Southern Chinese mainland than when they are untested and un- 
tried. My recommendations were never answered. 

Senator Weixer. May I have a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Crarrman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Werker. General Clark, based upon your experience in 
Italy with your army there and your experience in Korea with your 
army there, could you give your best recollection to this committee as 
to how the respective armies stood up with particular reference to 
the United Nations Army that you commanded in Korea and the 
army which you commanded in Italy ? 

General CiarK. Yes, sir; 1 will domy best. I would like to preface 
that, because the majority of my troops in both cases were American 
forces, by saying that you may hear much during these days and 
times to the effect that our lads have gone soft, and that they are 
used to the niceties and privileges that their adversaries do not have. 
That is true. It takes a little harder training to train one of our lads, 
but if he istold what he is fighting for, I have found that the American 
soldier today is just as tenacious a fighter as he ever was. He is 
magnificent on the field of battle, so we have no fear as te their going 
seft and not willing to fight if they know what they are fighting for 
and feel it is something worthwhile. 

In Italy, I had larger groups of nationalities fighting under my 
command than I had in Korea and I think in Italy I had as many 
different nationalities fighting, but, for example, Brazil sent 25,000 
and South Africa sent about 20,000 men. I had three French divi- 
sions. I had Indian divisions. I had Italian divisions. I had New 
Zealanders. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any Polish? 

General Crark. I had ee Poles. I had a Greek brigade. I 
had no small battalions such as I did in Korea, so the point I make in 
Italy is they banded themselves well together. The nations forgot 
their selfish nationalistic ambitions and they were resolved to do away 
with nationalism. In Korea, under the United Nations, I had little 
gobs, little groups, I might say, na for the British Commonwealth 
Division. Some 33,000, I believe, were the maximum fighting men 
that I had at one time from the U Tited Nations other than the United 
States, in Korea, and most of them were made up like a Thailand bat- 
talion, the Philippine battalion, Greek battalion, a French, a Belgian, 
and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. They numbered about what—900 men? 

General Cuark. About 900 men; yes, sir. The Turks did put up a 
brigade, 5,000 men. 

The Cuairman. It caused you a lot of administrative trouble; did 
it not? 

General Crark. There is no question about it. These different 
nationalities have different customs. 

The Cuatrman. Outside of a symbol, they were more of a nuisance 
than they were a benefit ? 

General Ciark. I never would have given any of them up because 
I needed them too badly, but I think if we ever fight under the blue 
and white flag of the United Nations again there certainly should be 
required that they put up, commensurs¢ rate with their war potential, 
larger groups, not just token groups to say that we sent over a few 


men. 
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They all fought well, incidentally, and we had to integrate. For 
example, the French battalion was a part of our Second Division. 
The Second Division put it in as the Fourth Battalion of a regiment 
of infantry. They fought well. However, the United Nations effort 
in Korea, in my opinion—I have stated it before—was a piddling 
one. It certainly, 1 am sure, did not impress the Soviets very much. 

Senator Werker. General, I think you omitted to mention the ROK 
troops that you had, and you had about an equal amount of ROK’s 
with the United States Forces? 

General CLtark. Why I did not do it—I should have—was because 
they were not a part of the United Nations. The ROK troops were 
magnificent forces. They should have been built up. They died 
readily. They hi: 1ted communism and the more we can build up the 
cheaper it is, in my opinion. 

Senator Werxer. General, this question: We were alleged to be 
fighting for the United Nations, a United Nations was, and did you 
at the time you were in Korea in command ever receive an order from 
the United ‘Nations? 

General Ciark. No, sir; I never received any word or any instruc- 
tions of any kind at any time from the United Nations. Actually, 
my Government was designated as the agency through which my 
instructions would come. 

Now, if any instructions went from the United Nations to my Gov- 
ernment, I was not aware of it. Certainly nothing came to me. 

Senator Weiker. As far as you were individually concerned, you 
were fighting for the United States of America and receiving your 
orders from them ¢ 

General Crark. I was fighting with a united allied group, and I] 
do not want to give any inference or intimation that I was not proud 
of these others. 

The Canadians fought magnificently, as did the British and the 
Puerto Ricans. I had them all. 

Senator Werker. You received your orders on those from the 
United States? 

Mr. Carpenter. General Clark, did you agree with General Mac- 
Arthur that the enemy should not lave been allowed a sanctuary be- 
yond the Yalu? 

General CuarK. Yes, sir; I agreed at the time when they came in. 
I think that that was the crucial day in American history in 1950 
when thousands upon thousands of Chinese ostensibly picked up indi- 
vidual rifles because they were individually mad at the United States 
and came across the Yalu and killed our men. I think at that time, 
we should have indicated that we were at war with Red China and 
should have retaliated with everything we had at our disposal. 

The Cuairman. Did we retaliate, General, with everything we had? 

General CLarx. No, sir. 

Mr. Carventer. Do you know any high military officials who actu- 
ally disagreed ? 

General CLark. No, sir: 1 do not. 

Mr. Carrenrrr. Who, then, was responsible for these restrictions ? 

General Ciarx. I would like to say, as I indicated yesterday in 
executive session, that every military decision has its political counter- 
part, and they have to be taken into consideration. I made a lot of 
statements aliecting my administration in Korea because I was the 
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soldier on the ground, looking at it through the sights of a rifle, 
whose men were being killed every day, and I realize that there were 
other factors involved, such as the danger of world war III or the 
alienation of our allies, so there were other factors that had to be 
considered, but I felt during the Korean war—I knew the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I talked with them, and they came to 
see me—and I felt that they were in sympathy by and large with 
most of these recommendations about which I have spoken. 

However, I had the feeling and still have it, that the signals were 
being called by the State Department or by somebody higher. 

Senator McCarran. Was it your judgment or is it your judgment 
now that had we crossed the Yalu River at the time the Chinese came 
across that might have triggered a third world war? 

General Ciark. It might have; yes, sir. My own opinion is what 
you have asked. I do not think it would have started world war ITT, 
nor do I think, when I was in command and had I bombed the bases, 
which I would like to have done, and the airfields from which the 
enemy derived his source of power, that that would have dragged 
us into world war ILI. 

I do not think you can drag the Soviets into a world war except 
at a time and place of their own choosing. They have been doing 
too well in the cold war. 

The Cuarrman. General, would you tell this committee some of the 
unbelievable restrictions that were placed upon your command in 
regard to the bombing of bases, bridges, and so forth ? 

General Ciark. Sir, I better refer to the map.' 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

General Ciark. This is a rather sketchy map. This is the Yalu 
River here with Manchuria across here | indicating]. The Soviet 
Union-Siberia comes down into here and eff in here is the Eastern 
Sea, as the Koreans like to call it, and in there was our Seventh Fleet, 
our Navy. 

I would like to just, if I could, say that I was a unified commander 
over in the Far East. I had the privilege of having not only the 
Army, but the Air Force and the Navy under my command. It was 
a magnificent demonstration of team play. There wasn’t any of the 
bickering. There weren’t any of the unresolved roles that sometimes 
you get “here. We resolved them over there and when it became 
necessary to go into a tough bombing job, the Navy says, “How can 
we help?” And the Air Force cooperated the same way, and we 
would get together and the Navy would go in “on the deck” and the 
Air Force sometimes would protect them, so it was a good show of 
team play and we had good support from the air. 

I would like to just say that. 

I could not bomb, for example, or destroy—and, of course you bomb 
with the purpose of destroying—the numerous bridges that were 
across the Yalu River and over which the enemy constantly poured 
his trucks, and his munitions, and his killers. 

Senator McCarran. You say you could not, or you were not al- 
lowed to? 

General CiarK. I was not allowed to, sir. 


1See map, pp. 1707-1708. 
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I was also, of course, by the same token, denied the right to attack 
Antung, a Manchurian town over in here [indicating], where the 
airplane photographs taken from this side of the river indicated stock- 
piles of munitions, and weapons, piled in the open, perfectly visible, 
and at liberty at night with lights and everything else, they would 
load those on trucks and bring them across. 

That is a queer kind of a war to fight. There were hydroelectric 
powerplants. The one here up at C hosen, and there was one, the big 
Suiho Dam, right here on the Yalu River. When I went to the Far 
East, 1 looked around to see what can I do on my own responsibility 
within my sphere of authority, what can I do in Korea over here to 
make the Communists realize that we are still fighting, and that the 
price tag is not a cheap one on this armistice, 

Naturally, the things that I could do were not too important, be- 
cause the important things involved hitting them where it hurt back 
here on their airbases and at their big stockpiles of munitions and 
the factories that were turning out the tanks and the weapons to kill 
our men. 

However, one thing I did decide was that we would attack Pyong 
yang, which is the capital of North Korea, which for some reason had 
not been attacked because of our fear of killing a lot of innocent peo- 
ple, and the Communists took advantage of that and put their stock- 
piles all through the town. We pinpointed them with aerial photog- 
raphy and intelligence very carefully. They put some of our prisoner- 
of-war camps near those dumps so that we would be afraid to attack 
them. But we went in finally and we attacked all of those [dumps] 
and did great damage. 

We never damaged any of our prisoners. We did hit one of our 
prisoner-of-war camps just slightly on the edge of the camp. One 
bomb went in. I looked at it through a magnifying glass. However, 
these hydroelectric powerplants which were turning out the power for 
Manchuria, for their war industry, it seemed to me, should be de- 
stroyed, so I found that nothing was said about my not doing it. I 
was denied the right to hit the Suiho, the big one, so I sent a message 
te the Joint Chiefs of Staff just telling them that I was going to attack 
the following places and I told them how I was going to attack them, 
with what kind of planes, with what kinds of bombs, and gave them 
a certain number of hours notice that if they wanted to stop me, they 
would have time. 

I did not ask for permission. Much to my surprise, that came back 
approved and saying, “We delegate to you the authority to bomb the 
Suiho Dam.” 

Senator Werxer. That was not across the zee River? 

General Ciark. No, sir; it was on this side, but right on the river. 
By hitting it there was a chance of a bomb ge iting across in the in- 
violate sanctuary, so we immediately set to work to lay the plans on 
the Suiho Dam, and that is the one where the Air Force planes worked 
together in beautiful coordination with the Navy going right in and 
at treetop level and planting these bombs right in the machinery and 
in the works. 

‘There were other things that I decided we could do. I recommended 
that we release a lot of these prisoners that we were holding, which 

was a bone of contention at Panmunjom. I recommended that we be 
permitted to try the war criminals who were killing our men down at 
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Koje-Do and had killed our men on the field of battle, and several 
other things which I thought might help us in the war we were fighting. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Chairman, a question along that line. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Werxer. Would you tell the committee what you were 
authorized to do with respect to the bombing of the bridges across 
the Yalu? 

General CiarKk. I was denied the right to bomb or destroy the 
bridges. 

Senator Wetker. Tell us what right you were given, General ? 

General CiarK. I dug up an old exchange of correspondence that 
1 believe was testified to before a congressional committee also, 
where General MacArthur requested, when it was apparent to him 
that the Chinese were intervening and pouring across here, to go after 
them and destroy those bridges. As I recall, the instructions were that 
he could hit the south end of the bridge. That was the authority that 
was given to him. 

Well, of course, that is not the way to do it. That is an awful sign 
of weakness, in my opinion, to do anything like that. You do not do 
any good. If this is a bridge, you cannot hit it going like that [indi- 
cating]. If you attack the south end, you would have to come in this 
way or that way [indicating] with always the danger of a bomb going 
astray. 

The Crarmman. So virtually the permission was no permission 
at all. 

General CrarK. It would not have been of any value to me. 

The Cuarrman. Were our men subjected to any antiaircraft fire 
from across the banks of the Yalu River ? 

General CiarK. Oh, yes. 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Chairman, one other question. 

Yesterday, General Clark, you related a very interesting incident 
with respect to the MIG’s which had their staging ground, I think, 
a little distance from the Yalu, and they came down and lined up 
on an airfield actually right near the Yalu. Is that a correct assump- 
tion ? 

General Crark. Yes, sir. The Russian MIG planes, and our intel- 
ligence indicated that many of them were flown by Russian pilots, were 
based back at fields back here [indicating] so that if we ever did 
decide we were going after them they would have some warning. 
They had advance fields from which they would fly up to here, refuel, 
and then come over in this area [indicating] to attack our planes. 
We watched these planes and these fields very carefully, because if all 
of a sudden we might find that there was a tremendous buildup, it 
might be indicative that they were going to use their air force 
against us. 

One day I got a report, a flash one, very much concerned, that there 
was a tremendous buildup of enemy planes there on the north bank 
of the river. Of course, what I should have done was to smack them. 
That was my chance to catch their eggs in one basket, but I did not 
have the authority. All I did was to report facts back to this coun- 
try to Washington. Those things [planes] did disappear. Very 
shortly after that, those planes took off and went someplace else. 

The Cuarrman. General, did you ever fight a war like this before 
and would you ever want to fight another one like it? 
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General Crark. No, sir. 
Senator Werxker. I take it from the observation you had of the 
MIG’ s that the Russians provided, if these individual Chinese were 
met at the United States line and picked up an individual rifle and 


crossed a bridge, that would not apply to a very expensive MIG that 
was lined up across the Yalu? 

General Ciark. No, sir; that would not apply. 

Mr, Carpenter. General, you say then that, throughout the war 
effective bombing of the bridges was not authorized and that the 
bridges were in use. I shall now read you excerpts from Military 
Situation in the Far East, Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, 82d Congress, 1st session, to conduct an inquiry into the mili- 
tary situation in the Far East and the facts surrounding the relief of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in 
that area. 

On page 741 is the following testimony : 


Chairman RusseLtt. When did General MacArthur first recommend to the 
Joint Chiefs approval of his policies for extending the war into Manchuria by 
air bombardment and by a blockade of the China coast? 

General BRADLEY. Well, about as soon as the Chinese began coming in. 
His first message on the subject was about November 6, in which he wanted 
to attack the bridges across the Yalu, and this was the first intimation that 
we had that they were coming across in great force. And we held him up on 
that bombing until we could check on it, and then gave him permission to go 
ahead and bomb the Korean end of the bridges. And then from then on there 
were intimations that he would like to go right on into Manchuria and bomb 
the bases across the Yalu, beginning, oh, around November 6 or 8, from then on. 


On pages 1233 and 1234, it reads as follows: 


General CoLtins. Well, that intelligence, practically all of it, came from the 
Far Eastern Command itself. I have a summary of an exchange of cables 
between General MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in early November, 
which has considerable relevancy to the Far East Command's intelligence 
coverage of Chinese intervention in Korea. 

On the 6th of November, in a cable requesting permission to bomb the Yalu 
River bridges, General MacArthur stated—I don’t know whether this is a 
paraphrase or not, so I think it should be reviewed by whoever is reviewing 
the testimony here: 

“Men and material in large force are pouring across all bridges over the 
Yalu from Manchuria. This movement not only jeopardizes but threatens the 
ultimate destruction of the forces under my command.” 

Senator McManon, That, General, is after the Chinese actually intervened, 

General CoLiins. No, sir; this is on the Gth of November, The main Com- 
munist, Chinese Communist attack, was on the 24th of November. 

Senator McManon, But if these Chinese were pouring over the bridges of 
the Yalu into Korea, then they were in the process of intervention at that 
time. 

General CoLtins. Yes, sir; they were getting ready to intervene, you might 
say. Actually, of course, their crossing the frontier was an intervention, but 
this is before they actually appeared in force as located by military troops in 
the field. These were picked up by air reconnaissance, I assume, 

Then, on page 1263 is the following: 

Senator Wiiry. General, what was the reply after that message of November 7 
in which MacArthur asked the Chiefs for instructions to deal with the new 
threat? What did you say to him? 

General Cotttns. Let me check now, Senator, a moment, if I might. I know 
that we sent him a definite directive. 

Senator Witey. Well, I would like the substance of it. Tempus fugit. 

General Coxtzrns. Yes, sir. This summarizes their reply to CINCFD on the 
same date: 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff, in view of alarming situation which CINCFE had re- 
ported, authorized him to undertake the planned bombing in Korea near the 
frontier including target at Sinuiju, the Korean end of the Yalu bridges, provided 
CINCFDE at the time of the receipt of the message still considered such action 
be essential to the safety of his forces. He was not authorized, however, to 
bomb any dams or powerplants on the Yalu River. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff pointed out that because of the necessity for main- 
taining the optimum position with regard to the United Nations policies and 
directives and because it was vital to the national interests of the United States 
to localize the fighting in Korea, extreme care should be taken to avoid violation 
of the Manchurian territories and airspace. Hostile action from Manchuria 
was to be reported promptly. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff further pointed out that it was essential that they 
be kept informed of important changes and requested that CINCFE submit the 
estimate which had been previously called for as soon as possible. 

Now, General, if those who heard and read that testimony concluded 
that. after a short delay, permission to bomb the bridges was given 
and that the bridges were then destroyed, would that conclusion be a 
valid one? 

General Crark. You mean from those instructions that he had 
authority to do it? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

General Crark. I wouldn’t say he had any authority to do it at all. 

Mr. Carrentrer. Did you ever extend your recommendations to 
utilize the Asiatics in Indochina ? 

General Crark. Yes, sir. You are referring to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops—— 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

General Cirark. Which I have already testified about. I made rec- 
ommendations that they be employed in Korea. 

Mr. Carrenter. I say Indochina. 

General Crark. Oh, in Indochina? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes. 

General CLarx. I went down to Indochina. I made no recommen- 
dation to Washington about the employment of any troops down there. 
I went down there to find out what was going on and I knew that 
the Vietnamese indigenous forces were not being trained properly, and 
I found that out, because there wasn’t the same relationship, friendly 
relationship, between the French and the Vietnamese as existed be- 
tween our United States forces and the South Koreans. 

We had been very successful in training South Koreans and I 
hoped that the French might accept some of our methods, and I sent 
down some of my trainers. I brought the chief of staff of the Viet- 
nam and some of his people up to Korea so they could see how the 
South Koreans were being trained and were fighting, in the hope that 
the exchange of views would be helpful. 

The only recommendations I made to Washington as a result of 
that trip were about the training and the supplying of certain equip- 
ment that I felt was essential down in Vietnam and told them, as I 
recall, that some of that equipment I could supply from my command 
in the Far East. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, I would like you to state some of your 
experiences relative to the exchange of prisoners of war after the 
armistice in Korea? 

General Ciarx. Yes, sir. I think what you have reference to is, 
after the armistice was signed, it was agreed that the Communists 
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would have access to our Communist prisoners who didn’t want to go 
home and try to persuade them to go home. 

The CuarrMan, I will have to interrupt at this point. There is 
vote being taken. 

General, if this committee would come back immediately after this 
vote I think we could conclude in about 10 or 15 minutes. Would 
that be agreeable to you? 

General Crark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I understand you have an appointment this after- 
noon. If we could finish up at this session it will be greatly 
appreciated. 

General Criark. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. We will go vote then, gentlemen, and come immedi- 
ately back, please. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. We were in- 
terrupted by two votes. The other members of the committee, I 
imagine, will be coming back so we will go ahead because of your 
commitment. 

Mr. Carpenter. General Clark, you state that the use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops, blockade of the Chinese coast, bombing the war 
potential of the Chinese Communists are normal measures taken 
against an enemy and would have resulted in victory ? 

General Ciark. You are referring to the Korean war? 

Mr. Carrenter. That is right. 

The bombing of their bases in Manchuria or North China, together 
with a blockade, do you think that would have speeded up and con- 
tributed to a victory on our part? 

General Cuarx. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. Carrenter. Do you, then, believe that the Russians would have 
entered the war? 

General CLiark. They might have, but, in my opinion, I do not 
think that would have brought them into the war. I must again 
reiterate that I don’t think you can drag them into a war except when 
they think the time and place is right. I do not think it would have 
triggered world war III. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. General, I have been a great advocate of bomb- 
ing behind the line in Manchuria and behind the Yalu River, too. 
But isn’t it true, also, that there are two theories: One, it might bring 
on a third world war, and another, held by another group, that it 
might not and it might end the war quickly? I believe it would end 
the war quic kly, and I think that is your theory ? 

General Ciark. Yes, sir; that is mine. 

Certainly there is, as I tried to point out, another side, the bringing 
on of world war III, and the fact that our allies were adamant against 
anything such as that. What they are worth, I am not in a position 
to decide, but those were the other considerations, 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator Henpricxson. General Clark, you probably remember 
that when you came to Austria I was acting as deputy commander of 
military government. 

General Ciark. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Henpricxson. My senior officer asked me sometime in 
August of 1945 to start to write a company history. I did that. I 
never finished the history because I came back to this country in 
November. 

In part of it, I said this: 

In the execution of our mission there were at times some extremely disturb- 
ing elements: however, in no single instance was the morale of the detachment 
so completely shattered as it was at the time of the Russian occupation of 
Muhlviertel— 
that is the country we referred to this morning, the breadbasket of 
Linz, an important part of the economy of upper Austria— 

The effect was, of course, only temporary, but for a short period the absence 
of normal enthusiasm for the task ahead was definitely a hazard which had to 
be surmounted. 

The reason for this surrender of important territory will ever be a mystery 
to the efficers who constituted our command at the time, for clearly the terri- 
tory was not only the “breadbasket” of the city of Linz—but its place in the 
economy of upper Austria has always been of paramount importance. 

This headquarters first became aware of the approaching move through the 
Austrians themselves. Needless to say they were panicky. Thus it was really 
no surprise when on July 3 we were confronted with extensive movements of 
Austrian civilians from the north to the south banks of the Danube. It is esti- 


mated that in 2 days some 11,000 persons had moved from the Mublviertel area 
to the south of the Danube— 


to Linz and other areas— 
This movement, of course, preceded the Russian occupation of the area, 


It has always been the opinion of the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey that that move was one of the most futile things that ever took 
place in Austria, not only because it shocked the morale of the Aus- 
trian people but for the effect it had on our own troops, because I re- 
member in August or September we had applications from officers, 
able officers, to be declared surplus on account of that move. I think 
there were 27 applications from our own patriotic officers as a result 
of that fatal mistake in upper Austria. 

I would like to ask the general this question: Which do you think 
was the more distressing event, the evacuation of that territory to the 
Russians, or the barge incident, or are they both tied together so com- 
pletely that one is inseparable from the other ? 

General Crarx. I think probably there were more repercussions 
from the evacuation of that territory because it was known by more 
people. It affected the Austrians. They were fearful of the effect 
on our own troops. And in the case of the barges, it was not publi- 
cized that we were doing that. So I think this was probably the more 
damaging of the two incidents, although, as you say, they were tied 
toge ther. 

Senator Henpricxson. And that part of the territory is still lost 
to the Austrian people? 

General Crark. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. General, referring back to that portion of 
the history of the Muhlviertel incident which I read to you, you will 
recall that I referred to the fact that that incident will ever be—and 
I used the words “will ever be”—a mystery to the oflicers of that 
command, 

General, it is not a mystery to me any more, and I am sure it is 
not to you, and I just wanted the record to be clear on that point. 
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Would you say that it isa mystery to any of us? 

General Crarx. It is still mysterious to me as to why a decision 
of that kind was made, but at least we know it was made. 

Senator Henprickson. We know it was influence from some source. 

General Ciark. Well, who influenced it I don’t know, but I think 
it is a bad decision. I am glad to get your contemporary history on 
that. 

Mr. Carrvenrer. I believe you were talking about the prisoner-of- 
war situation at the Panmunjom armistice. I don’t believe we finished 
that question. 

General Crark. Yes, sir. There was a similarity in the situation 
that might have occurred in Korea and what did occur in Austria as 
regards the repatriation. 

Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

General Ciark. I don’t have a map here, but when I signed the 
armistice we agreed that those prisoners who did not want to be re- 
patriated, and we had a big number of Communist prisoners that 
never wanted to go back to communism, that for a period of several 
months we would permit the Communists to interview them and try 
to persuade them to go back. 

It had been planned that that persuasion would take place back in 
our prisoner-of-war camps where we held them, like Koje-Do, and 
places like that. 

After talking to President Rhee and finding how adamant he was 
about Communist troops coming in there, and realizing that I would 
have exactly the same situation that I had in Austria, and where I 
would have repatriation missions coming down to South Korea by the 
thousands and together with their newspaper correspondent, Win- 
nington, and their other, Burchett, I realized that there would be an 
untenable situation. 

So I suggested to Mr. Rhee that a solution that he might agree to 
would be that he move the prisoners up to this demilitarized zone 
right along the 38th parallel and in that way we would have all of the 
prisoners who didn’t want to go home in this area where Indians could 
take them over and the people could come down and try to persuade 
them to go back. 

Senator Wetxer. Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. Speaking of Korea now, do you believe that 
we will ever have a permanent peace in Korea as long as Korea is 
divided? 

General Cuark. No, sir; I don’t think so. I don’t think, on the 
other hand, that there is much danger of their lighting up the battle- 
field over there. For that reason, I am not in sympathy with our 
keeping a first team indefinitely tied up over there. 

I think that the enemy realizes that an exasperated American 
public is never going to stand again for the prosecution of a war in 
the manner that we did, and that, if that battlefield is lighted up, 
we won't be able to contain it to Korea. 

So that Mr. Rhee thought the only solution was to unify it by 
military means, and I guess he is right. We are trying to do it 
through political means. We have failed in Germany. We failed 
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in Austria, and I am sure we will fail again in South Korea and in 
Indochina. 

Mr. Carrenter. How can the balance of power in the Far East 
be restored ? 

General Crarx. Well, sir, when I came home I advocated and in- 
cluded in this last book that I felt that we should build up what I 

called the PATO, the Pacific Treaty Organization, in the Pacific, 
and that we should include our troops, Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, the 
Japanese troeps, if you please, the South Koreans, people that we 
know will fight together with any other of those Asiatic countries 
that wanted toe come into it. 

We have an essential organization there with native oe and, 
in my opinion, it is too late to resume the conflagration in Korea or 
Indochina. I wouldn’t advocate that, but certinly, if another incident 
occurs where it is dangerous and threatening to our way of life, 
then we would have a firm organization of troops with 21 divisions 
of South Korea, the divisions we have over there—the British have 
troops all over the place, in Heng Kong and in Malaya—with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops and the ROK’s and the Japanese. If they would 
come in we would have something with which to retaliate. 

Mr. Carpenter. How important is allied unity ? 

General Ciark. I think it is very important. 

Naturally, we want little nations who have little contributions to 
make, but I would like to look to the big ones who are affected by de- 
velopment in the Far East to come into that erganization. It seems to 
me that is pretty much what our Government at the present time is 
trying to organize in the Pacific. 

Mr. Carrenter. When our fighters are involved and when it is 
necessary to fight, how should we fight? 

General CriarK. Once our leaders, our authorized leaders, the 
President and Congress, decide that fight we must, in my opinion 
we should fight without any holds barred whatsoever. 

We should fight to win, and we should not go in for a limited war 
where we put our limited manpower against the unlimited hordes 
of Communist manpower which they are willing to expend lavishly 
and do. They have no value for human life or respect for it at all. 

If fight we must, let’s go in there and shoot the works for victory 
with everything at our disposal. 

The Cuatrman. General, it is the purpose, as I understand it, of 
the military to devise for the protection of this country and its 
security a military program of defense, and so forth, to protect our 
people. 

General Ciark. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. You have had sufficient experience and you have 
testified about it here this morning. If our military are not per- 
mitted to develop a defense or to fight a war for the peace and security 
of our people, but their strategy is diluted by political considerations 
of the State Department, what chance of success do we have to de- 
fend this eountry under the procedures that have happened in the 
past ¢ 

General Crark. I don’t know, sir. I am disturbed, as apparently 
you are, for I h: ave felt in my own experience that there have been some 
influences at work some place on important decisions that affected my 
decisions as a commander in the field. 
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I realize again that every military decision has its political counter- 
parts, but I have felt in the past, from my feeling in my high com- 
mands, that too often were the military decisions overridden by other 
considerations. 

The Cuamman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Werxer. General Clark, going back to the Yalu River, 
I will ask you, based upon your experience as a great military com- 
mander, in your opinion had you or the commanders that you suc- 
ceeded been permitted to bomb the installations, the airports, the 
means of making warfare across the Yalu River, would the free world 
have suffered any difficulty or any loss in Indochina ¢ 

General Crark. Sir, if I had had authority to bomb the airbases 
north of the Yalu and the dumps and the depots from which they de- 
rived their power, I would have done so. 

I feel that had we taken that courageous action together with offen- 
sive actions, amphibiously and otherwise, we would not have had the 
unhappy ending that I feel we had in Korea. We left, when we 
signed the armistice in Korea, an enemy on the 38th parallel right 
where he started. True, we had stopped his immediate aggression to 
take over South Korea, but we left him there better trained. 

We trained him how to fight. We left him there arrogant. He 
had made the people behind the Iron Curtain think that he had won 
a victory, and we left him ready and poised to strike again, as he did 
in Indochina. 

To answer your question specifically, had we taken courageous 
action and a decision to win a military victory over there, I believe 
we would not have been confronted with the dilemma that has beset 
us in Indochina. 

Senator Werxer. General Clark, the chairman of this committee, 
Senator Jenner, along with Senator McCarran, introduced into the 
Congress Senate Resolution 247. It is very short and very brief. 
I shall read it to you: 

RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That whereas it is merally wrong for the Government of the United 
States to maintain diplomatic relations with the band of Kremlin international 
outlaws who, by stealth and ruthless power, have enslaved one-third of the 
people of the world; and whereas the outposts and advance positions of this 
outlaw band, received and tolerated under the guise of “diplomatic missions,” 
in the United States and other countries of the free world are in fact nests of 
espionage, seditious propaganda, and sabotage: Therefore, it is the sense of 
the Senate that the Government of the United States should sever diplomatic 
relations with the alleged Government of Soviet Russia and with the alleged 
governments of the countries which have been enslaved by the alleged Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia, 

General, based upon your experience, what do you think of that 
resolution ? 

General Ciarx, Based upon my experience, which has been exten- 
sive, I believe, in dealing with Communists and knowing what they 
are; if I may be presumptuous enough to state, were I a Member of 
Congress and asked to vote on that, I would vote for it. I think it 
would be a wise act. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you very much, 

The Cuairman. Mr. Carpenter, do you have any questions ! 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. 
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The Cramman. With no further questions, I have one last question 
I would like to ask for our record. 

General, many people favor our withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions. I would like to know what your opinion is in regard to that 
matter ¢ 

General Ciarx. Well, sir, here goes another honest answer. I have 
not had much respect for the United Nations. I don’t think that it 
has contributed much to the world problem. I realize they have a 
beautiful building and they involve themselves in almost every con- 
ceivable kind of “prob lems that affect the welfare of mankind, but 
nothing seems to happen. 

I believe to permit the Soviet Union to have its large number of 

pies and sabeteurs ever here sp#wning in our country is wrong, and 
I think the thing ought to be organized as a United Nations against 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Carpenter. Would you want to fight another war as the United 
Nations’ commander ? 

General Crark. As a military man, I am ready to go to war at any 
time my Government calls upon me in any capac ity. Certainly it 
would have its difficulties and I would hope that, if we did fight again 
under the United Nations, each of the countries that participates in 
the fight would put up a worthwhile contribution to the cause. I 
would rather answer it that way. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounsron. General, is it not true that the Russians are at 
the present time using the United Nations as a sounding board to find 
out this and find out that, and then know exactly how to preceed ? 

General Cian. There is no question in my mind that they certainly 
are using it, and it is a very valuable asset to them to have their people 
over here who are able to run around our country and to get the views 
of our people. I think it is a great asset to them and a great detriment 
to us. 

The Cuamman. Might I say, General, that on behalf of this com- 
mittee and on behalf of the American people I want to thank you for 
your appearance here today. 

General Clark is entering the hospital Wednesday for a leg opera- 
tion. We want to wish you a speedy recovery. 

‘Thank you very muc h for your appearance here today. 

General Crarx. Thank you very much for your consideration. 

‘The Crarrman. The committee will stand in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Tuesday, August 10, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed subject to the call of the Chair.) 

(The maps referred to on p. 1696 were marked as “Exhibit Nos. 
454A and 454B” and appear on pp. 1706-1707.) 








